IMPRISONED ? 


Flanked by stone (not cut into blocks for cells), looking at the sun through an aperture between mountain crests, work- 
ing at a task that will be of service to others long after they are dead, these two convicted prisoners are being given a 
real chance to get another grip on their own lives. In the distance looms the Continental Divide. This is what it means 


_to be imprisoned under the Colorado honor system. 
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The GIST afte | 


LAGGARD among industrial states in pro-) 

tecting its young workers, Pennsyl-— 
vania has just passed a child labor law 
of higher standards. Other social bill 
are looking up. Page 149. 


COLUMBIA University and Presbyterian 
Hospital have set out to raise ten 

million dollars for a great medical institu- 

tion of research and education. Page 150. 


OHN LAWSON has been found guilty 
of murder in the first degree and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. He has not 
taken a human life but was leader of the 
Colorado strikers who, in a, battle with 
deputy sheriffs, killed one. Page 151. 


J MMIGRATION after tne war is likely to_ 

come more heavily from Russia than || 
ever before, in the opinion of the editor | 
of a Russian-American paper. Page 153. i 


THE war-time truce between masters andi 

men in England broke down under ~ 
the high cost of food and the discovery ~ 
by labor unions that their employers were ~ 
making large profits from the war. Strikes — 
resulted until tne government took a hand - 
Things are running smoothly now and prob- ~ 
ably will, Mrs. Thurtle writes. The unions 
are patriotic though watchful, and the gov- 
ernment is absolutely dependent on them 
for war supplies. Page 155. 


HE enactment of an employment law © 
along the lines of his own cherished 

ideals is proposed as a memorial to Profes- — 

sor Henderson: Page 149. ; 


HEALTH week, recently observed in the - 
South, not only chased out dirt but 
marked the widespread, thoughtful and or- 
ganized effort of Negro leaders to reduce 
the high death-rate of their race. Page 158. 


just what certified milk certifies, and cer- 
tain things it does not, explained by the 
Page 


New York Academy of Medicine. 
159. 


‘THE new Kansas penitentiary wipes out 

an inefficient and time-serving institu- 
tion and establishes a plan for individualiz- 
ing prisoners and preparing them for their 
coming-out parties when the law is satis- 
fied. Page 161. 


ERSEY charity workers seem to have 
pretty thoroughly agreed on _ the 
spheres of public and private agencies, Pri- 
vate societies are to be the experiment sta- 
tions, while state and municipality are to 
take over tested methods of relief and pre- 
vention. Page 163. 


DEEP religious feeling underlies the edu- 

cational and social work of tne South 
and was particularly manifest at the Chat- 
tanooga conference. Page 154. _ 


OUTPATIENT departments in the Massa-' 

chusetts hospitals for the insane and 
clinics in the larger cities promise much 
in the prevention of insanity. And they 
are giving the hospital physician his proper 
rank as a specialist rather than a jailer. 
Page 159. 
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EW CHILD LABOR LAW FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THe most striking gain in so- 
cial legislation yet achieved in Pennsyl- 
vania was the passage by the senate on 
May 3 of the Cox child labor bill, with- 
out amendment. It was a notable vic- 
tory for Governor Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, who had made this bill one of 
the three principal items of his legisla- 
tive program, and it was also a great 
triumph for the Child Labor Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, which for several 
years has been working for a reason- 
ably advanced law. 

The final passage of the act—it had 
already gone through the house—was 
preceded by a vigorous contest over 
amendments proposed by the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. These were defeated. 

The Cox bill is in reality a compro- 
mise between the bill originally endorsed 
by the Child Labor Association and by 
Governor Brumbaugh and that support- 
ed by the manufacturers. The former 


' provided a 48-hour week and an 8-hour 


day and the latter a 54-hour week and 
9-hour day. The new law provides a 
51-hour week and a 9-hour day, subject 
to a reduction of 8 hours a week to per- 
mit children between 14 and 16 to at- 
tend vocational schools. The senate 
sustained these provisions in voting 
down the manufacturers’ amendments. 

Various amendments. were. offered by 
the manufacturers, including one minim- 
izing the effect of the educational fea- 
tures of the bill upon the actual working 
time of the juvenile employes. The edu- 
cational feature applies only in those 
places where vocational or continuation 
schools have already been established. 
The passage of the act, however, has 
already stimulated the educational au- 
thorities in many places to provide for 
such schools. 

The passage of. the bill followed a 
“near-revolution’”’ in the state senate, 


'which for the first time in a generation 


rode over the protests of the chairman 
of the Judiciary Special Conimittee (the 
so-called “pickling” committee), and 
compelled him to report the bill to the 
senate without amendments. This ac- 
tion was made possible by the eleventh-’ 
hour desertion of the manufacturers’ 
cause by senators who had been regarded 
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as their: principal support, and is like- 
ly to have interesting political results. 

The workmen’s compensation, employ- 
er’s liability and insurance acts, which 
passed the house the previous week, 


were also reported without amend- 
ments to the senate during the week of 
May 3. Conferences are still being held, 
however, to consider the demands of 
the employers for vital changes in these 
acts, among them being the proposal to 
restore the common law defenses where 
the employe refuses to come under the 
compensation features of the law. An- 
other important demand is the elimina- 
tion from the scope of the act of em- 
ployers of less than 8 employes. 

The contest over these bills is likely 
to be more vigorously fought than was 
the final battle over child labor. 

Two other notable achievements have 
been recorded during the last few days. 
A resolution supported by the State 
Board of Charities and drawn and pre- 
sented by the Public Charities Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, requiring the 
state board to devise and present to the 
next legislature a plan whereby the state 
can assume the full care and control of 
all dependent insane, passed the house 
finally and is expected to have the ap- 
proval of the senate and the governor. 

Two bills drawn by the Commission 
to Revise the Penal Laws and making a 
beginning in, the establishment of the 
state-use system of employment in state 
and county prisons also passed the 
house and are expected to pass the sen- 
ate soon without serious change. 
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N UNEMPLOYMENT LAW AS A 
MEMORIAL 


CHIcaco’s “COMMUNITY mem- 
orial” meeting in honor of Prof. Charles 
R. Henderson gave not only one of the 
most impressive tributes the city ever 
paid to one of its citizens, but also 
initiative to the effort to enact the bill 
pending in the legislature “to relieve 
unemployment in the state of Illinois 
and to establish a free state employment 
exchange.” No permanent memorial 
more befitting his memory could be 
reared than to place this law upon the 
statutes of the state. 

From the South, just a few days be- 
fore he died, Professor Henderson dic- 
tated his own story of How Chicago 
Met the Unemployment Problem of 
1915, which appears in the American 
Journal of Sociology for May. His 
tribute to some of his associates in the 
struggle to meet the serious emergency 
of unemployment was prophetic of the 
immediate future, as it was appreciat- 
ive of the recent past. He wrote: 

“One of the most interesting and in- 
structive lessons of this bitter winter 
has been that the so-called ‘hard-head- 
ed’ business men, the trade unions, the 
Socialists, and the academic theorists 
in the field of social legislation in this 
great industrial state and city have by 
various routes met in agreement under 
the pressure of necessity. The trade 
union members of the commission were 
treated with perfect courtesy by the 
captains of finance in the same body 
and the relations were friendly and 
frank throughout. 

“Why should not this temporary ex- 
periment, in time of a crisis, lead to the 
organization of a permanent public body 
in which the situation will always be 
discussed in the same spirit of patriot- 
ism, business wisdom and moral earnest- 
ness ?” 

The hope thus begotten seemed doom- 
ed to early disappointment when at the 
legislative hearing on the pending bill 
the trade union officials of the Chicago 
and the Illinois Federations of Labor 
strenuously obejcted to some minor fea- 
tures of the measure. While fully recog- 
nizing the fair intent of those who 
framed the bill, the labor men objected 
to certain classifications of the unem- 
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PLANS FOR THE JOINT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY-PRESRYTERIAN HOSPITAL INSTITUTION OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON 
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ployed and to certain phraseology which 
might be made the occasion of injustice. 
But when at the summons of the legis- 
lative committee to the advocates and 
critics of the bill to get together, a con- 
ference was held, the conferees had no 
difficulty whatever in adjusting the dif- 
ferences that had arisen at the hearing. 


They unanimously agreed to ‘an 
amendment whereby the two represen- 
tatives of employers and the two repre- 
sentatives of organized labor to be ap- 
pointed by the governor on the board of 
managers of the employment exchange 
should suggest a list of nominees from 
among whom the fifth member of the 
board should be selected. Another 
amendment provides that “full informa- 
tion shall be given to applicants re- 
garding the existence of any strike or 
lockout in the establishment of any em- 
ployer seeking workers through the free 
employment exchange.” An additional 
section was agreed upon, as had been 
suggested by Professor Henderson, pro- 
viding for nation-wide co-operation not 
only to find but to create work for the 
unemployed. It provides that 


“the Free Employment Exchange shall 
place itself in connection with large em- 
ployers of labor, including municipalities 
and other public authorities, and at- 
tempt to bring about such co-operation 
and co-ordination between them, by 
dovetailing industries, by long-time con- 
tracts, or otherwise, as will most effectu- 
ally distribute and utilize the available 
supply of labor and keep it employed 
with the greatest possible constancy and 
regularity. The board of managers 


shall devise plans of operation with this 
object in view and shall seek to induce 
the organization of concerted move- 
ments in this direction. It shall also 
endeavor to enlist the aid of the federal 
government in extending these move- 
ments beyond the state.” 


With the united support of organized 
labor, the employers, the social workers 
and the press, the only opposition to 
the bill now left in the field is that of 
the job-holders in the present Illinois 
Free Employment Bureaus, which 
would be superseded by the far better 
“exchanges” provided by the bill, and 
that of the enemies of the civil service 
law under which the exchanges would 
operate. 

The passage of this bill, which should 
thus be assured, might well prompt the 
legislature to memorialize Congress to 
establish a federal bureau to co-operate 
with state and city agencies throughout 
the country in furnishing information 
concerning employment conditions not 
only, but in anticipating crisis of un- 
employment by creating public employ- 
ment. 

Professor Henderson’s last written 
words probe deeply enough to produce 
such a national solution of a chronic 
national problem: 


“The lesson has cost more than can 
be set down in figures, but it may after 
all offer compensation in a more thor- 
ough and complete social organization 
for dealing with that national pest, 
which corresponds in our day to the 
famine and black plagues of medieval 
times.” 


ENTER OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATION 


THE AFFILIATION and concentra- 
tion of facilities essential for progress 
in medical science and education, seems 
about to find fulfilment to a remarkable 
degree in the new Columbia University- 
Presbyterian Hospital alliance. Plans 
for this far-sighted venture have just 
been announced by the authorities of 
these two institutions. 

Columbia University gives up its plan 
for having a medical school within the 
immediate university environment, and 
the Presbyterian Hospital relinquishes 
its plan for erecting a larger building 
within the city limits. The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, medical de- 
partment of Columbia, is to be brought 
into organic connection with the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, and new buildings for 
both institutions are to be erected upon’ 
a nine-acre square in the Washington 
Heights district, 185 feet above the level 
of North River. 


This position is considered unusually 
advantageous. It is easily accessible 
from all parts of the city; its height in- 
sures abundant air and light; and it is 
likely to remain for a long time free 
from business and manufacturing de- 
velopment. A further advantage is that 
in this particular section of the city 
there is not adequate hospital provision 
at the present time and the new institu- 
tions will greatly relieve the present 
overcrowding of city hospitals. 

That both school and hospital build- 
ings are to be within the same block, in- 
sures the closest interrelations. The 


site is large enough to allow both for 
present needs and for future growth. 

In the new hospital nothing will be 
allowed to lack in equipment for both 
medical and surgical treatment. -1n ad- 
‘dition to departments of general sur- 

gery and internal medicine, eight special 
wards and seventy-five private rooms 
‘are planned. The wards are to be for 
|genito-urinary diseases, orthopedic sur- 
)gery, diseases of eye, ear, nose and 
‘throat, children’s diseases, diseases of 
‘the nervous system and of the skin. 
' | The hospital will have ward service for 
every department of the present Van- 
‘\ derbilt Clinic, which will be affiliated as 
'the out-patient department. 

The new medical school will not only 
continue the courses now offered in the 
| College of Physicians and Surgeons, but 
~ will also house the George Crocker 
> Foundation for Cancer Research. De- 
partments of preventive medicine and 
| public health are planned for; also op- 

portunities for graduate study and 
| laboratory research in every field related 
to medicine. 

For the first time in the history of 
medical schools in this country, dormi- 
tories for medical students will be pro- 
vided. The need for such dormitories 
has been recognized universally by medi- 
cal schools, but has heretofore not been 
met. 

The new alliance is but a logical se- 
quence of the affiliation begun four 
years ago, when the directors of the 
Presbyterian Hospital concluded that 
union with a ‘leading medical school 
was essential to its development into the 
greatest usefulness to a community. 

The gift through Edward S. Harkness 
from an unknown donor, of a fund esti- 
mated at fully $1,300,000, to be held in 
trust for educational and scientific work 
connected with the hospital solved cer- 
tain problems of the desired alliance; 
and in 1911, agreement was reached be- 
tween the hospital and Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the belief that each institu- 
tion would help the other to a wider in- 
fluence. In addition to the funds al- 
ready available ten million dollars will 
be necessary as endowment. 


Gi ors LEADER FOUND GUILTY 


OF MURDER 


A TRIAL jury in the district court 
at Trinidad, Col., on May 3, found John 
R. Lawson, member of the executive 
board of the United Mine Workers of 
America, guilty of murder in the first 
degree. He was immediately sentenced 
to a life term in the state penitentiary. 

Lawson was the officer in direct 
‘charge of the Colorado strike. For some 
time he lived with the strikers in the 
Ludlow tent colony. On October 25, 
1913, a battle was fought between 
strikers and deputy sheriffs, in the 
course. of which John Nimmo, a deputy 
sheriff, was killed. Lawson’s convic- 
tion is for the killing of Nimmo. 

It is not contended that Lawson per- 
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Mother avd State 


RONZE doors designed by Roger Noble Burnham for the main 
entrance of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children in Boston. 
The panels express the idea that whereas in former times the care of the 
child was left almost entirely to the mother, the modern state has found 
that the child is an asset which it pays to cultivate. Until recently this 
was done by education alone. But finding that education was wasted 
upon a defective child, the community is now giving more and more 
attention to its health. 
This is symbolized in the female figure of the right panel, “The Com- 
monweal, giver of health and learning.” The figure at the left is 
“The Mother, giver of life and love.” 
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sonally killed the man, but, ‘to quote an 
Associated Press dispatch, it was “the 
theory of the prosecution that he was in 
charge of the tent colony and in com- 
mand of the strikers during the battle.” 

Horace N. Hawkins, chief counsel 
for the defense, is quoted as saying: 
“T do not believe the verdict ever will 


be sustained. It is contrary to the evi- 
dence. I shall fight this case as long as 
there are courts in which to fight it.” 
Mr. Hawkins also charges that ‘“Rocke- 
feller’s lawyers worked up the evidence 
against Lawson, and Rockefeller’s de- 
tective testified in the case to secure 
conviction.” 


LEANING OUT NORTH CAROLINA’S CONVICT 
CAMPS—By W. O. SAUNDERS 


EDITOR ELIZABETH CITY, 


TREATING HUMAN beings worse 
than animals or stumps is less popular 
in North Carolina today than it was 
a few months ago. This -has come 
about chiefly because a North Carolina 
judge decided to find out what was go- 
ing on in the convict camps to which 
he was regularly sending convicted ‘pris- 
oners. 

North Carolina courts are divided into 
sixteen judicial districts. Each.district 
elects a judge for a term of eight'years. 
A rotary system is employed and:a Su- 
perior Court judge makes the rounds of 
the courts of the sixteen districts every 
four years. He thus holds«at least two 
terms of court in every county in the 
state during his term. He is:in an ex- 
cellent position to utidettaké a state 
wide reform. So when ‘a Superior 
Court! judge serves notice that he will 
not sentence a prisoner to a convict 
camp until conditions there have been 
radically changed, North Carolina sits 
up and takes notice. 

Judge. Frank Carter, of Asheville, 
served this notice a few. months ago. 
He had long known in’a general way 
that North Carolina’ ‘convict camps 
were bad. He didn’t know just how bad 
they ate) He took it upon himself to 
investigate the condition of the convict 
camp in Pasquotank County while hold- 
ing a term of court at Elizabeth City, 
the Pasquotank capital. 

Much of the evidence brought out in 
that investigation is too horrible to 
print. Here twenty-five to forty pris- 
oners. were employed in road construc- 
tion, under the overseership of a su- 
perintendent and four guards. The con- 
victs slept in a flimsy tent. The guards 
slept too. To prevent the escape of a 
prisoner, chains were used. Prisoners 
were chained to their bunks and chained 
together by a master chain. The ends 
of the master chain were padlocked to 
trees outside the tent. After having 
taken these precautions, the guards left 
the convicts much to themselves. A con- 
vict was not permitted to rise from his 
bunk at night for any purpose whatso- 
ever. The horrors resulting may be 
easily guessed when it is known that the 
camp diet consisted of boiled beans at 
least twice a day, every day in the year. 

Convicts who complained of the treat- 
ment they received were chained with 
an iron collar at night, the collar being 
fastened to their necks and padlocked. 

Convicts were whipped with a leather 
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strap eighteen inches long, two inches 
wide and half an inch thick; this strap 
being fastened to a hickory stick two 
feet long. One method of whipping a 
convict was to stretch him between two 
trees and bare his back. One of the 
guards would wrap a_ heavy blanket 
about the victim’s head and hold him to 
smother his.cries. Another guard plied 
the lash. Many convicts thus whipped 
will carry marks for life. 

The convicts were chained while at 
work. Many barbarous devices were 


‘employed to shackle them so they could 


not run. . The iron;'bands_ on their 
ankles cut into their flesh, making run- 
ning sores that never healed because the 
iron bands were never removed. 

The guards were given to drunkenness. 
The records of the local office of the 
Southern Express Co., showed that one 
of the guards received two or more 
shipments of liquor every week; at times 
as much as twelve or sixteen quarts a 
week. The guards drank excessively 
and were frequently drunk. While un- 
der the influence of liquor they were 
cruel to prisoners. 

At the conclusion of his investigation 
Judge Carter said: 

“Gentlemen, your chain gang in Pas- 
quotank County during the period cov- 
ered by my investigation has been a lit- 
tle man-made hell.” 

He pounded the desk before him, his 
eyes glistened and beads of perspiration 
stood on his brow. He continued: “I 


have no hesitation whatever in finding 
that your chain gang as it has been con- 
ducted right up to the present moment 
is too bad a place for the worst Negro 


JUDGE FRANK CARTER OF ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Who condemned a chain gang as “a little 
man-made hell.” 
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criminal, for the worst criminal white 
or black, and I want to say that where- 
ever I can possibly escape or avoid it 
legally, I shall send no prisoner to the 
Pasquotank chain gang until there is a 
complete reorganization of that chain 
gang. I shall exhaust every -resource 
to avoid sending any prisoner there un- 
til it is completely reorganized.” 

Local politicians resented Judge Car- 
ter’s interference. But the Pasquotank 
County camp has been thoroughly over- 
hauled. A superintendent and guards 
picked for their cleanliness and sobriety 
have been placed in charge of the camp. 
The convict quarters have been made 
clean and comfortable. The prisoners 
sleep on mattresses now, instead of 
boards. The prisoners get better food 
and a diversified diet. Graft and incom- 
petency having been eliminated, and it is 
costing this county no more to give its 
prisoners good food, properly prepared, © 
than it formerly cost to feed them on | 
white boiled beans twice a day. The 
convicts look better, feel better, do bet- 
ter work and have given their new keep- 
ers no trouble. 

Convict camps all over North Caro-— 
lina are quite as bad as the chain gang 
in Pasquotank. Hardly had Judge Car- 
ter completed his investigation at Eliza- 
beth City when a grand jury at New” 
Bern was called upon to investigate the 
death of a convict there who had been | 
clubbed to death by a guard. Inhumani-— 
ties practiced in the camps in the west- 
ern part of the state have been reported ~ 
in the newspapers month after month. ~ 

Meanwhile, Judge Carter is making ~} 
the circuit of other districts. In the | 
western part of the state Judge Kline — 
has taken up the same good work. It cat ne 
be only a question of time before | 

| 


aroused and enlightened public con- 
science in North Carolina will force 
every Superior Court judge to fall in 
line and an ignominious system will be 
wiped out in one southern state at least. 
In some sections there is a tendency 
to resent any effort in behalf of the 
convicts. The convict camp at Kinston, 
Lenoir County, was dragged into the | 
lime-light the other day and it was 
shown that no amount of agitation else- | 
where in the state had given the com- i 
F 


missioners of that county any concern. 
After investigating the Kinston camp on 
March 17, Solicitor Henry E. Shaw gave 
a statement to the press in which he 
said that the mules at this camp were” 
better housed and better treated in | 
every way than the convicts. Solicitor || 
Shaw says he will ask the courts to send — 
prisoners prosecuted and convicted by’. 
him, to other counties. | 
The most wholesome effect of Judge 
Carter’s work has been an awakening of 
public interest in the convict problem. 
All over the state, the people are look- | 
ing into their convict camps and pris- | 
ons. Many are actually mindful for the)! 
first time that we have with us a vast. 
army of convicts and a convict problem.) 
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Common Welfare 


Suppose THE European war were 
| to be brought to an end next week or 
next month. What would be the state 
of affairs in Europe, especially as emi- 
gration to the United States would 
be affected? What course would the in- 
flux of human material into this coun- 
‘try, forcibly interrupted by the war, 
‘take, should this interruption be re- 
+ moved? 

As far as future emigration to 
‘America is concerned, Europe may be 
considered as three divisions. The first 
would include the neutral countries, 
which have succeeded in avoiding the 
‘war. The second would include those 
belligerents, who, for certain reasons, 
will do everything in their power to 
keep every unit of their population at 
home, and the third, the rest of the 
belligerents. 

The countries of southern Europe, 
with the unimportant exceptions of 
Servia and Montenegro (Turkey being 
left altogether out of account in this 
connection) as well as the Scandinavian 
countries of the North, have so far re- 
mained neutral. If they continue to re- 
‘main so, then the re-establishment of 
peace will find them in fairly normal 
|conditions. The one problem will be 
the large part of the industrial popula- 
tion which had been diverted into the 
/mobilized army. However, no section 
lof these countries has suffered actual 
‘disaster, and the resumption of normal 
activities will mot be very difficult. 
| Therefore, the emigration from these 
/countries will be practically the same as 
before the war, if it is not less. 

The countries which will seek to re- 
|strain emigration will include England, 
France and Germany. Under normal 
b ‘conditions these countries are not over- 
") populated and, in addition, are well or- 
ganized industrially. Before the war, 
hey contributed little to the ranks of 
lommigrants that came to the United 
States; after the war, they may be ex- 
“Fpected to contribute nothing at all. 
|'These countries will need every man of 
|their population to bring their indus- 
irial systems back. to their usual efh- 
ciency, and government regulation will 
“probably be brought into play, should 
jany noticeable movement for emigra- 
|tion begin. 5 
| Of the other belligerents, Austria- 
;|dungary and Russia have a large popu- 
jlation, and both are poorly organized 
jindustrially. These two conditions were 
largely responsible for the heavy emi- 
gration from these countries before the 
war. 

While our chief concern, in this con- 
nection, is with Russia, it may be noted, 
i passing, that the government of the 
dual monarchy is even now attempting 
to improve the industrial situation by 
protecting the money standards of the 
country. This fact may serve as a por- 
|tent of the future attitude, if war does 
not change materially the status of the 
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empire. 

As far as_ Russia is concerned, her in- 
dustrial life has never been well organ- 
ized, and the war showed that such or- 
ganization as existed was almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Germans. Ac- 
tual war operations have affected some 
of the most highly efficient manufactur- 
ing centers of Russia, viz., Poland, and 
has disorganized the economic life of the 
whole southern part of the country. 
But the war also made evident the part 
Germany played in the industrial life 
of Russia. When trade with Germany 
ceased and when, as a result of the state 
of war that existed between the two 
countries, German subjects were com- 
pelled to leave Russia, it suddenly be- 
came apparent that practically all in- 
dustries were in the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Even now, after eight months 
of the war, the indications are that 
the industries of Russia are still 
thoroughly disorganized. 

Unemployment in Russia is acute. 
It has been calculated that the mere 
suspension of the distilling industry 
has left about a hundred thousand men 
out of work in Petrograd alone. Part 
of this is, of course, accounted for by 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants. 

The introduction of temperance is, 
undoubtedly, a splendid thing, but there 
are grave economic problems connected 
with it; one of these is the necessity of 
diverting the men employed in the sus- 
pended industry to other channels. It 
has never been the policy of the Rus- 
sian government to encourage or aid the 
industrial development of the country. 
As an example of this may be cited the 
actions of the ministry of finance in 
1901-02, when the government deliber- 
ately wrecked the metallurgical indus- 
tries of southern Russia. 

There are no indications that this 
policy has changed. At-present the cot- 
ton goods industry, whose product is 
used in immense quantities in Russia, 
is practically at a standstill, because the 
importation of raw materials has al- 
most ceased. The removal of this ob- 
stacle lies in the hands of the govern- 
ment, as its chief cause is the lack of 
credits abroad and the lack of foreign 
specie in Russia, which renders the in- 
ternational import deals so unprofitable 
as to make them almost impossible. 
Several requests for foreign specie have 
come from the cotton goods manufac- 
turers, the amount needed having been 
calculated to be approximately 70,000,- 
000 roubles, but the government has re- 
fused practically every request. The 
last refusal was made quite recently. 

In order even to resume the nation’s 
industrial life, the Russian government 
would have to grant additional rights to 
those people who are capable of organ- 
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izing the industries on a commercial 
basis, especially to the Jews. But the 
government has, as yet, given no indica- 
tion of its intention to change its 
Jewish policy. Thus, it is more than 
likely that the Russian government it- 
self will eliminate the Russian factors 
that might be working for the industrial 
development of Russia. 

Germans and other Europeans will 
undoubtedly be too busy at home re- 
organizing their own industries to con- 
sider Russian problems. In this event, 
if even the Russian government should 
consent to having the Germans resume 
control of Russian industries, of which 
they had full sway before the war, the 
Germans themselves will scarcely be 
either able or willing to do so. 

This, of course, opens an opportunity 
to American capital. Generally, how- 
ever, Americans know so little about 
Russia that there will scarcely be an ex- 
tensive movement of American capital 
to Russia. It is more likely that Ameri- 
cans will prefer to remain at home and 
have Russian labor. come over. This 
would mean that after the war Rus- 
sian emigration to America will become 
more extensive than before. 

The Russian government will be con- 
fronted after the war with unemploy- 
ment of such wide prevalence as to 
make all other out-of-work problems 
we know of sink into insignificance. 
And it certainly will not be a paying 
proposition to keep this huge army of 
the unemployed within the empire, 
awaiting the slow industrial develop- 
ment characteristic of Russia. 

It is probable that the government 
will throw no obstacle in the way of 
emigration, as it threw no obstacle in its 
way after the Russo-Japanese war and 
during the years that followed. The 
Russian population is enormous in com- 
parison with the utterly inefficient in- 
dustrial organization of the country. 
This state of affairs must produce, af- 
ter the war, a large unemployed sur- 
plus of population that will either have 
to starve or emigrate. The latter course 
is more likely than the first. 

A peculiar feature of this war is the 
fact that there is presumably no de- 
sertion in the Russian army, while dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war, there was 
a great deal of desertion. This is part- 
ly because the war is- “nearer home” 
now than it was ten years ago, and 
therefore patriotism is stronger, but 
mostly because Russia is so bottled up 
that there is no path open for escaping 
abroad. Ten years ago, the deserters 
crossed the German border and went to 
America through Hamburg, Bremen 
and the other great German ports. To-~ 
day, this is obviously. impossible. 

However, if the allied fleet succeeds 
in forcing the Dardanelles, things will 
probably begin to assume a new aspect. 
Unless Rumania is forced into the war, 
it will not be very difficult for Russian 


deserters to cross the: Rumanian bor- 
der and thence make their way to the 
Greek or Italian ports, from which the 
way to America would be open. More- 
over, the opening of the Dardanelles 
will undoubtedly bring about direct 
commercial relations between American 
ports and Odessa. It would be very 
easy to divert to this service some of 
the English liners, as well as the boats 
of the Russian-American Line. 

The establishment of such a direct 
communication route through a very 
convenient, as far as railroad connec- 
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tions are concerned, Russian port, will 
make it possible for many persons to 
leave the country, if they so desire. 

These predictions, while partly the- 
oretical and speculative, are thoroughly 
in keeping with what we know of Rus- 
sia in the past and the information we 
get about her in the present. 

All signs seem to indicate that in a 
very short time the Ellis Island officials 
will have to resume some of their work, 
and that the cessation of hostilities will 
bring on a new flood of immigration, 
the bulk of which will come from Russia. 


WARREN H. WILSON: 


Ts NEW SPIRIT OF THE OLD SOUTH: FIVE YEARS’ 


Tue Sourn is moving so fast 
that there is danger of some heads being 
turned. At Chattanooga the Confer- 
ence for Education and Industry, which 
might well be called a conference for 
education and religion, marked the 
swift progress of the past five years. 
The work of the old Conference for 
Education in the South and the South- 
ern Education Board is continued in 
this organization. 

Robert C. Ogden’s presence was miss- 
ed at the Chattanooga meeting, but the 
gathering of distinguished persons from 
all parts of the South was as notable. 

Everybody in education, from Com- 
missioner Claxton of the United States 
Bureau of Education and Dean Russell 
of Teachers’ College, to the country 
school teacher who moved Philadelphia 
just before the Sunday meetings, W. E. 
Halbrook of Shirley, Ark., was there. 

Religious leaders whose conservatism 
made their presence impressive, spoke 
on the country church question in most 
modern terms. And workers in the 
field of practical economics spoke for 
rural credits, tenancy and uniform rural 
social surveys. 

The conference national in 


is truly 


| Dace: Mickey warn’t no fool, 
Much higher’n me at public school; 
Mickey ’beyed ’most every rule, 


Good as gold. 


He was bright as bright could be, 
An’ did his ’xamples one, two, three, 
Mickey was much smarter’n me, 


Sharp as steel. 


He had muscles—oh! some strong! 


A bully warn’t worth a song 


When little Mickey come along. 


Tough as nails. 


Warn’t big,—jes’ up to here,— 
But Mickey turned fourteen las’ year, 


education bein’ dear, 


Mickey left. 


An’ 


scope, and, as it has become national 
in representation, it is more definitely 
rural in interest. It might have been 
described as a country life conference, 
because every speaker interpreted the 
South, from the point of view of edu- 
cation and industry, as a rural section. 

The schools, of course, occupy the 
central place. Southern school men are 
happy in having a cleaner slate to write 
on. The very conditions of life have 
forced them to modernize their view. 
As a northern man said: “The south- 
ern educators see the whole arc of life 
and they look upon education more as 
a social force than as an academic play- 
thing.” 

The vitality of the southern church 
impresses anyone who knows the rest 
of the country. People in the South 
take religion seriously. Not without 
humor, indeed—the Baptist can smile 
about immersion, but he does not fail 
to show his loyalty. Religion in the 
South is the subtlest and most powerful 
agent of democracy. It expresses inde- 
pendence and is truer to Thomas Jef- 
ferson than the Democratic Party is. 
It is a vital concern of the people, yet 
in the South religious people can dis- 
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cuss in their assemblies the most vital 
social and economic concerns with reli- 


gious feeling. A great change has come 


to pass in this direction dare the past = 


five years. 
Among the biggest sessions at Chat- 


tanooga were those held by the women, | 


Their innate capacity for politics shows 
itself, even in the South, where the men 


anything, she should ask her husband.” 
Women speakers g gave color and warmth 
to every session. 


tory furnished with the elements of a : 


great experiment—intelligent 


leader- > 


ship, high standards of living and neces- © 


sity. 


is not ashamed to pray over them. The © 
teacher is none too good and the school- — 


house none too noble a place to serve 
economic needs. 


dividualism, had to affirm the utility 


principle in his statements as to the 


country school. 

Education in the South will be relaid 
on a foundation of production and profit. 
The cordial, sincere, religious life of 
the South has a better chance to con- 
tribute a Christian spirit to the econom- 
ic struggle than in any other part of the 
country. Diversified farming is being 
made a matter of morality and religion. 


There was something difficult to ex- — 


press in this great conference. The 
meetings were all held in a certain at- 
mosphere, the handshaking in the halls, 
the casual contacts between workers of 
different sorts, voice something that one 
strives in vain to express. 
is just the spirit of A. P. Bourland, the 
secretary. He has harnessed the best 


After all, it 


The South knows its troubles and 


minds of the South and inspired the © 


sons of the old aristocracy with the 
common spirit. It is theirs as well as 
his, but this meeting was full of Dr. 
Bourland. 


Got a job,—not far to seek; 
To Mickey—Lor’ 
He was so swell! 


—you couldn’t speak, 


Luggin’ trunks. 


Don’t remember who tol’ me, 
But Mickey’s doin’ time; an’ gee, 
He’s laid up in th’ infirmary,— 


Anaemia! 


Mickey hind the bars, poor fool! 


Sick, too! The lad that beat the school! 


Mickey, that ’beyed most every rule, 
Ts down an’ out! 


Mickey’s place is school, that’s sure ; 
But I suppose they’ll find a cure, 


Reform his morals, make ’im pure— 
They always do. 


Even Governor Man- | 
ning of South Carolina, pleading. for in-_ 


avppk satay dotagunstee nena bes = 


labora 


eader 
neces, 
8 and 
The 
shoo! 
serve 
Man: 
I IN: 
tity 
the 
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OVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


INDUSTRY 


IN INDUSTRY IN 


WAR TIMES—By DOROTHY THURTLE 


ANYONE VISITING England at the 
resent time would find it difficult to 


ealize the fact that within a few hun- 


reds of miles the greatest war in his- 
ory is being waged, and that England 
ierself is fighting for her existence. 

On looking beneath the surface, how- 
sver, one finds that tremendous changes 
lave taken place in the national life. 
[he country which has always stood for 
ndividualism in business, the home of 
the policy of laissez faire in industry, is 
iow submitting docilely to government 
ntervention in all industries which may 
»e remotely connected with supplying 
aunitions of war, and these may be said 
0 comprise almost every known indus- 


1 try. 


This change has only taken place how- 


‘fever after private concerns have proved 


‘themselves incapable of dealing with 
the workers in their particular trade. 
fiEvery section of the community, realis- 
ing the seriousness of the times, has 
tallied to the support of the government 
im every action taken and in every ex- 


} tension of the expedient of martial law 


that has been imposed. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war, 


the trade unions declared a truce with 


their employers; for they realized that 
successful prosecution of the 
war, unity must be maintained at all 
costs. All strikes then in operation were 
dropped and pending trouble came to an 


fend. For some months the men worked 


well without complaining of excessive 
overtime, or even speeding up when this 


| was indulged in. Then the cost of living 


began to rise at an even greater rate 
than at the beginning of the war, and 
the fact that the ship-owners were mak- 
ing huge profits partly on the greatly in- 
creased freight rates then being charged 


| became known, and the workers began to 


put two and two together. 
Although it cannot be said that the 
whole of the increase in food prices is 


| due to increased freight rates there is 


' tion is due to this cause. 


little doubt that a considerable propor- 
In addition, 


| manufacturers of armaments of all de- 
scriptions are doing very well out of the 


war, as also are the firms providing the 
troops with clothes, food, etc. In fact, 


_ the war has caused a boom in all trades. 


This dawned upon the workers; and 
they, feeling the burden of the greatly 
increased prices, decided that as the 
patriotism of the employers did not run 


to dealing with their workers in a fair 


and just manner, they would declare the 


truce at an end, if only to draw atten- 


ft | 
ie 


: { 


‘ 


tion to this unfair state of things. The 
result was the strike of the men in the 
ship-building yards on the Clyde, one of 
the biggest of its kind in Great Britain. 
This was the most dangerous of all the 
strikes which took place at that time or 


S wife of a British soldier at 
the front and daughter of 
George Lansbury, formerly mem- 
ber of Parliament and now editor 
of the Herald, one of the leading 
British labor papers, Mrs. Thurtle 
is in touch with sources of inform- 
ation that make her discussion of 
the status of labor in war times of 
unusual value—EnrTor. 


after, so far as the government was 
concerned, for it was the most extensive. 
But this strike was condemned by the 
officials of the union. After this there 
was hardly an industry in which a small 
strike did not take place for increased 
wages but these were all met by an in- 
crease on the part of the employers. 

The men on the Clyde were “ordered” 
back to work by the government and 
the employers informed that no strikes 
were to be allowed. They would be 
held as responsible as the men. However, 
the men did not go back to work till 
three days after the government order,— 
to prove themselves free men. They 
also threatened that if they had been 
driven back (as a section of people sug- 
gested they should be) they would adopt 
the policy of a stay-in strike,—that is, 
they would go back to the shop and work 
slowly, spoiling things if necessary. 

But the government was, wise enough 
not to adopt any coercive measures, and 
instead, tried to see the point of view of 
the men and meet it. A committee has 
been appointed, and a system of compul- 
sory arbitration has been agreed to by 
the men, although at first the latter were 
not willing to agree to this. The em- 
ployers had agreed to an increase in 
wages but their offer was rejected by the 
men at first. Pending the decision of 
this committee, which they have agreed 
to accept as final, the men are now back 
at work, working well, doing overtime 
as well quite cheerfully. 

A short time ago the fact that the 
armament factories were not producing 
munitions of war in sufficiently large 
quantities was made public, and an ex- 
tension of martial law was granted to 
the government by the House of Com- 
mons. By this the government was en- 
abled to take over existing armament 
factories and also commandeer other fac- 
tories suitable to the work of manufac- 
turing armaments. No report has yet 
been issued as to the latter part of this 
plan, but with regard to the former, it 
is interesting to note how dependent the 
government has found itself on the trade 
unions. The men engaged in making 
munitions of war are chiefly skilled 
men and very well organized. They 
have, through their organization suc- 
ceeded in keeping their working con- 
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ditions up to a certain high standard. 
‘he government has therefore found it 
necessary to take all these unions into 


consultation as to the best methods of 
accelerating output on all government 
work. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


held a conference at the Treasury on 
March 17-19, consisting of representa- 
tives from every union whose members 
were engaged in work remotely con- 
nected with the war, and certain recom- 
mendations were agreed to by these rep- 
resentatives which were to be put before 
their unions for approval. 


HESE recommendations chiefly 

dealt with the restrictions imposed 
on industry by the trade unions and the 
representatives of the workers agreed, 
subject to an undertaking by the gov- 
ernment that any changes made in con- 
ditions should be for the period of the 
war only: 

“That during the war a relaxation of 
existing trade practices is imperative, 
and recommended that each union take 
into favorable consideration such 
changes in working conditions as may 
be necessary with a view to accelerat- 
ing the output of war munitions or equip- 
ments.” 

Further, these recommendations are 
conditional on the government’s requir- 
ing all contractors and subcontractors 
engaged on munitions of war to give an 
undertaking with regard to the resump- 
tion of these restrictions after the war, 
and in cases where female labor and 
semi-skilled labor has been allowed, 
skilled labor only shall be employed 
when the war is at an end. 

There are other conditions which the 
unions demand that the government 
shall require of contractors before they 
will agree to forego their trade union 
standard, but the above are the most im- 
portant. 

On March 25 the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, which had been rep- 
resented at this conference, sent its exe- 
cutive council and district delegates to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for fur- 
ther light on the various points agreed 
to at the previous meeting asking him 
questions which brought forth more de- 
tailed replies which they insisted on 
being recorded. They succeeded in ob- 
taining from Mr. Lloyd George the state- 
ment that the government intended to 
conclude arrangements with all import- 
ant firms engaged wholly or mainly upon 
engineering “and ship-building work for 
war purposes under which their profits 
would be limited, with a view to secur- 
ing that benefit ‘resulting from the re- 
laxation of trade restrictions or prac- 
tices should accrue to the state. 

In the case of new inventions not in 
existence before the war, the class of 
workman to be employed on this work 
after the war should be determined ac- 
cording to the practice prevailing before 
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the war, in the case of the class of work 
most nearly analogous. 

He also said that on demand by the 
workmen, the government department 
concerned would be prepared to certify 
whether any particular work was really 
needed for war purposes. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Runciman, president of 
the Board of Trade, both signed a docu- 
ment containing the above, as did also 
various representatives of the men. 

From the foregoing it will be under- 
stood that the government, far from 
wanting to come into conflict with the 
workers as represented in the trade 
unions, is only too anxious to placate 
them as far as possible and to work in 
harmony with them. For the unions too 
the same thing may be said. The offi- 
cials of all the unions want to avoid 
trouble as far as possible while the 
country is passing through the present 
crisis. If the employers are only ready 
to be fair and forego the pleasure of 
making profits out of the sacrifices of 
our men in France, there should be little 
more trouble in the production of muni- 
tions of war or anything else, until the 
war is over. 


"THE action of the men in the Clyde 

ship-building yards in coming out on 
strike during the present crisis has called 
forth much criticism not, only on the 
part of those who seldom sympathize 
with labor, but also on the part of trade 
unionists and socialists. Robert Blatch- 
ford voiced the pro-war socialist and 
trade unionist point of view when he 
said that though he sympathized with 
the position of the men he felt that they 
were wrong in going back on their fel- 
low-workers then fighting in France. 
He pointed out to them that they were 
as much a part of the war as these men 
and that in refusing to provide muni- 
tions for them, they were not hurting the 
employers so much as handicapping their 
comrades. 

On the other hand there were so- 
cialists and trade unionists who felt that 
it was the direct action on the part of 
the men on the Clyde which brought 
home to the government the seriousness 
of allowing the employers to continue 
sweating their workers and making huge 
profits in the process. I must confess 
that I am of the number who believe 
that, true to all tradition, the govern- 
ment would have allowed the unions to 
grumble, and would have done nothing 
so long as they contented themselves 
with grumbling or even holding meet- 
ings of protest. 

Neither of these points of view can 
be proved; there is only history to sup- 
port the latter. . 

The following letter from a labor 
agitator puts the viewpoint of the un- 
official trade unionist very well, in my 
opinion: 

“To THE Epitor oF THE Times: 

“As a so-called labor agitator may I 
claim a small space in your widely-read 
paper to present the position as it ap- 
pears to us? 

“We are living in the most critical 
time in the history of this country. This 
we realize and nobody deplores the 
necessity (I use the word advisedly) of 
taking direct action against employers 
more than labor agitators. But we have 


a position to face; the cost of living has 
gone up abnormally, and the evidence is 
abundant that this increase is in part 
unnatural. 

“Prior to the workers in the different 
industries taking direct action or threat- 
ening direct action, the position was 
represented to the government. What 
was the result? The government made 
no appreciable effort to face the posi- 
tion. Herein lay the causes of the pres- 
ent agitation and the responsibility lays 
at the door of the government. 

“We do not deny that at a time like 
this the workers have certain responsi- 
bilities to the state of which they form a 
part, but it must never be forgotten that 
this responsibility is mutual, and if the 
government and employers of labor do 
not recognize this responsibility the 
worker cannot be blamed for foregoing 
his responsibility. Patriotism is a very 
fine thing and cannot be looked at in 
the light of private or vested interest; 
and the sooner the government recog- 
nize this and take drastic and immediate 
steps to deal with the high price of com- 
modities and exploiters so soon and no 
sooner will this agitation cease. 

“The Cabinet may threaten compul- 
sion, nay, may go a step further and put 
their threat into execution; but what 
avail will it be? The men will resume 
work, certainly, but are Messrs. Asquith 
and Coy such poor students of human 
nature as to imagine that affairs will rest 
there? 

“Our success as a nation depends on 
the efforts of the workers, and the soon- 
er the Cabinet exercise a little common- 
sense on the matter the sooner success 
will come. With employers of labor I 
do not propose to deal. Some are good, 
some are bad; one thing is certain in 
the light of recent history and that is 
that very few are good patriots. Em- 
ployers of labor, generally speaking, 
have never had a richer harvest. The 
worker must live. 

“The responsibility for the present 
state of affairs is the government’s. 
They and not the worker are risking the 
success of the war and the people will 
assuredly call them to account. 

Yours, &c., 
C. J. Epwarps, 
Secretary. 
(Liverpool and District Railwaymen’s 
Vigilance Committee).” 


On the other hand, while blaming the 
men for stopping work, extraordinary 
sympathy has been shown to their de- 
mands by all sections of the community. 
This is shown in the attitude of all sec- 
tions of the press. The Times, the old- 
est and one of the most conservative of 
London’s great dailies, has been one of 
the most notable instances of this kind 
of thing. This paper advocates the pub- 
lishing of the profits of the employers 
and the wages of the men side by side in 
order to see whether things might be 
adjusted more fairly by the government 
if necessary. The Times has also point- 
ed out the necessity for the standard of 
trade union conditions to be guaranteed, 
reproving an employer who regards this 
suggestion as iniquitous. 

The latest effort of the government 
to avoid labor troubles during the period 
of the war has taken the form of mobil- 


izing the dockers at Liverpool into } 
regiment for Home Service. Ta 
This means of course that they wil). 
continue their usual work of “docking# | 
but will be governed by military cone 
tions, one of which is that rebelliog 
against authority is high treason ang}, 
may be punished with the death penalty) 
especially in time of war. , The battalio 
consists only of members of the Dock 
ers’ Union, and the non-commissione® }} 
officers are officials of the union. James} 
Sexton, the secretary of the union 19} 
Liverpool, is head of the battalion. Thi} 
men will wear khaki overalls and are ti} 
consider themselves on active servict, 
equally with their fellows in France an@) 
other parts of the world where fighting}, 


is being carried on. 
AS mobilized workers the Liverpoog) 

- dockers are earning more money) 
per week than as civilians. In additiory) 
to the usual union rate, they are getting) 
army pay of thirteen pence a day, sevens) 
shillings and seven pence a week. Andi} 
their overalls have been found for, 
them by the authorities as in the case of}| 
the uniform of the ordinary “Tommy.” 

If Lord Kitchener is responsible for, 
this latest step he must be congratulated; 
as a very astute man. With a judicious 
amount of flattery he has succeeded in}; 
making the men who enroll in this battal-. 
ion forego all their rights as workers); 
for the duration of the war in the same) 
way as their comrades have done who 
have gone to fight. In addition he has 
been wise enough to realize that in deal- | 
ing with the workers, the first thing to) 
do was to bring over to his side the | 
unions and their officials. This he has- 
done in the case of the Liverpool dock-— 
ers, and is trying to do in the case of | 
other disaffected workers. , 

There has been a good deal of talk 
over here as to the influence of drink 
on the output of work in our factories. 
Many employers seem to think that pro- 
hibition would increase the output; 
others again do not believe this. _How- 
ever, I raise this point here because here 
again I think the influence of the democ- 
racy is making itself felt. In times past 
it would have been possible to impose 
prohibition upon the poorer section of 
the community as a matter of course. 
Nowadays, however, no sooner is the 
suggestion made than on all hands peo- 
ple rise up and declare for total pro- 
hibition or nothing. To me, this is a 
sign of the times. 

There is little doubt that apart from a 
small section of socialists of the inde- 
pendent labor party type, the workers 
as a whole are anxious to co-operate 
with the government in providing every- 
thing necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, so far as the Allies 
are concerned. ,They have sons, broth- 
ers, workmates on the firing-line, and 
this fact alone is sufficient incentive to 
them to work their hardest and “do their 
bit.” It is only when their sense of fair- 
ness is badly outraged, as it was a few 
weeks ago, that they feel the need for 
making a vigorous protest. 

’ On the other hand the government, 
realizing how dependent the whole na- 
tion is just now upon the workers, are 
anxious to do all in their power to pla- 
cate the “goose who lays the golden eggs” 
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dustry 


it were. There is little doubt that 
2 last eight months of consistent over- 
ork has had a bad effect on the nerves 
some of the workers, and it would 
em that the government, realizing this, 
s made every effort to be tactful in 
dealings with the representatives of 
sor. There is certainly no trace of 
d relations between the government 
id the unions, from either side. 
Since the beginning of the war all 
dustries have experienced an increase 
wages. It is significant to realize 
at a proportion of the increase granted 
the railwaymen,—namely, 662/3 per 
nt, 1s being borne by the government 
self. 
So far as the activities of the unions 
e concerned, these are just marking 
ne. At the beginning of the war the 
yvernment agreed under certain con- 
tions to help financially any unions 
hich were badly hurt by the war. 
hese conditions were pretty difficult for 
ost of the unions to comply with; and 
worked out that only the textile 
nions, who were very badly hit by the 
‘ar, were able to see their way to tak- 
ig advantage of this assistance. 
About 250,000 trade unionists are esti- 


ficial of one of the big unions estimates 
us as about 10 per cent of the total 
nion membership in the country. This 
as meant a big loss in income to the 
nions which is perhaps the most seri- 


ership, sustained by them. The end of 
1e War may see an even worse time for 
lle unions than the present, for the pass- 
ug of the boom occasioned by the war, 
lind the return of the present absenteés 
ombined may cause a very serious drain 
m the funds of the union in unemploy- 
nent and possibly sick pay. 

There is little doubt that the unions 
vill make every effort to keep their flag 
Kiying in these days of stress, even 
hough at the same time their members 
are, many of them, doing their best to 
1elp the country as well. 

There are signs that the government 


ists in the trenches and in the workshop 
and there need be no talk of trouble be- 
‘tween these two parties. The govern- 
ment will do everything to avoid trouble 
and they will find labor ready to hear 
reason and accept justice. 


N EMPLOYER ON THE MINI- 
MUM WAGE IN OREGON 


Wirtram F. Woopwarp, head 
fof a large wholesale and retail drug 
/business in Portland, Ore., in an address 
recently delivered before a state con- 
| vention of retail merchants had the fol- 
}. lowing to say about the minimum wage 
} law, as reported in the Oregon Journal: 


“In the matter of hours and wages, 
that question which has never ceased 
‘to concern the toiler, we are constant- 
ly approaching clearer ideas of right 
and justice. You and I are agreed 
that no human being should toil to 
the breaking point of his physical 
powers, and that every employe is 
entitled to a wage which will enable 
him to live decently, a wage which 
will enable him to attain his greatest 
measure of usefulness, mental, moral, 
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Illustrating the census reports: “Women in gainful occupations.” 


physical. The driven slave or the 
overworked clerk; the employer who 
sits at his desk day after day, work- 
ing in a veritable groove, heeding 
nothing except the accumulation of 
wealth—all these are truly slaves. 
“Our state law, passed two years 
ago, seeking to secure a measure of 
justice for women as to hours of 
service and rate of wages, was at the 
time of its passage regarded as a 
doubtful expedient. I questioned the 
wisdom of a legislative step of this 
naturé at that'time. . . Today I believe 
with: all my heart, that this law; con- 
ceived in a desire to do right and car- 
ried out in the firm purpose of secur- 
ing to women a larger measure of 
social’ justice, is a good law, a step in 
the right direction, and in spite of 
local inconvenience to existing indus- 
tries, is one to which we are today 
wholly committed and believe that its 
application should extend further. 
“The business in which I am en- 
gaged, that of a druggist, through 
convention has been subject, probably, 
to longer hours than any other of the 
commercial pursuits. Twelve years 
ago we decided to close our store on 
Sundays save for four hours in the 
middle of the day. It was an inno- 
vation. We had no competitor to join 
us in the step. Experience has prov- 
en that it was a wise move, there was 
little or no business 
could not be deferred until the follow- 
ing day, even in our own calling.” 


Sunday which 


MINIMUM WAGE PRIMER FOR 
A TRADE UNIONISTS 


Tue Brooxtyn Central Labor 
Union, representing 80,000 organized 
workers in the boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens, has not only endorsed the 
principle of a legal minimum wage but 
has issued a leaflet to convince doubt- 
ing Thomases in trade union ranks that 
a legal minimum wage for women and 
labor organization are not antipodal. 

“Why not organize these (low paid) 
workers and raise their wages to a 
higher standard by trade union 
methods?” questions the pamphlet. 


And the answer follows: ‘‘Because it 
is impossible now for such workers to 
keep alive a permanent organization. 
Their small earnings make it impossible 
for them to meet even the most neces- 
sary expenses of organization and be- 
cause of their enfeebled physical con- 
dition due to long hours and starvation 
wages, they have no time or energy to 
give to the work of organizing. If we 
can improve their condition by the mini- 
mum wage, it will then be possible to 
organize them. It is not possible now.” 


Other objections which trade union- 
ists so often raise to a legal minimum 
wage are answered in the same concise 
manner. The secretary of the Brooklyn 
Central Labor Union, Otto Nichols, is 
distributing copies among different 
unions and is sending speakers, on re- 
quest, to discuss the question of the 
minimum wage at union meetings. 


ETTER HEALTH AND BETTER HOMES FOR NEGROES 
BY NEGROES—By WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


VIRGINIA NEGROES, working 
through the Negro Organization So- 
ciety, of which Robert R. Moton, com- 
mandant of cadets at Hampton Insti- 
tute, is president, have been pioneers in 
co-operating effectively for better public 
health. 

With a membership of fully 350,000 
in about 250 existing organizations—re- 
ligious, educational, civic and fraternal 
—the Negro Organization Society has 
within less than three years secured the 
co-operation of at least one-half of the 


Negro population of the state for 
“Better Health, Better Schools, Better 
Farms, Better Homes.” 

That the Negroes throughout the 


country are waking up to the seriousness 
of their health problem is shown by the 
response to the call which Booker T. 
Washington of Tuskegee, recently is- 
sued on behalf of the National Negro 
Business League, for the observance of 
Health Week—March 21-27—among 
Negroes everywhere. 

The rare success achieved during this 
clean-up campaign was due in large 
measure to the wise planning of able 
colored leaders and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Negro school-teacher, min- 
ister, lawyer, editor and doctor. This 
clean-up movement for better health has 
already won the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion and cordial good-will of officials in 
the state boards of health and state de- 
partments of education. No movement, 
howeyer, can progress as it should in 
the South without the sympathy and 
good-will of all the people, many of 
whom know relatively little of what the 
best Negroes are thinking and doing. 
The attitude of white editors must, 
therefore, be reckoned with. It is most 
hopeful that these men most heartily 
endorse the work of the Negro Organi- 
zation Society and urge their colored 
neighbors to go forward with confidence 
and pride in this excellent work for bet- 
ter public health. 

One of the fruits of racial good-will 
and a sympathetic co-operation of the 
state Board of Health was a large issue 
of the Virginia Health Bulletin, de- 
voted to the “laws of good health and 
directions for cleaning up, prepared and 
issued at the request of the Negro Or- 
ganization Society.” The bulletin con- 
tained a summary of what the society 
is doing, a clear-cut presentation of the 
Negro’s health status, a program for 
Health Week, an address to the colored 
people of Virginia, and some cautions 
for good health. It was distributed at 
the state’s expense to a mailing list of 
thousands of thoughtful colored people. 

By order of Jackson Davis, state su- 
pervisor of elementary education, and 
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a young southerner of rare tact and 
ability in handling problems of Negro 
education, a health day was celebrated 
in the schools throughout Virginia. The 


children scrubbed the schoolhouses 
thoroughly and cleaned. up the yards. 
They whitewashed fences, trees, and 


They made the schoolrooms 
more sanitary and attractive. They 
hung curtains and pictures; filled win- 
dow-boxes with plants; gave the wood- 
work an extra cleaning; and, best of all, 
carried the message of clean-up into 
their own homes and stirred up their 
parents until peace came only through 
spring house-cleaning. 

Another field entered in this health 
campaign was that of tuberculosis. Ex- 
cept in the penitentiary and insane asy- 
lum; Virginia offers Negro consump- 
tives—of whom there are fully 16,000— 
no opportunity for securing state re- 
lief. 

The Anti-tuberculosis Association of 
Virginia, of which Agnes D. Randolph 
is executive secretary, has recently been 
co-operating with the Negro Organiza- 
tion Society to raise $3,000 ,with which 
to buy a farm for the site of a sana- 
torium which will be built by white peo- 
ple for colored consumptives. 

During Health Week, Miss Randolph 
presented to colored school children the 
facts about tuberculosis, and showed 
them the importance of caring for con- 
sumptives. 

“Living all around,” 


outhouses. 


said Miss Ran- 


BEFORE THE 


CLEAN-UP 


Yard and barn are typical of the disorder 
and neglect that Health Week sought to 
remedy. 


dolph, “there are little plants that Wi) 
cannot see. They stay in dust and ¢ 
everything we have. We call the 
germs. Some of these little bit of Ii 


ing things make us sick. One kind @ 


warm, dark, damp places. 
things and also what it likes to eat, | 
the lungs. Unless a person is strof 
and keeps his lungs and body clean wil 
plenty of fresh air, this germ growl) 
very fast in the lungs and makes th}) 
person sick and kills him. 


care of him. There are some disease 
that aoe to be taken care of in a spé 


person vill have the disease. We cal 
these diseases ‘communicable.’ Cor 
sumption is communicable; it is a di 


ease that one person gets from anothel 
When we nurse a consumptive we mus 
know just how to act and what to do, o 
we will catch consumption and give it & 
other people. In hospitals, doe 
tors and nurses are taught how to tak 
care of consumption and other com 
municable diseases. They cannot teach 
everybody in homes how to do this 
though they do teach a lot of people.” 

John M. Gandy, president of thd 
colored normal school at Petersbur 
Virginia, and executive secretary of th 
Negro Organization Society, sent 
health message to all the colored chi 
dren of Virginia and called upon the 
to sign the health creed and pledge o 
the society. 

Col. W. S. Copeland, an influenti 
white editor of Newport News, Virgini 
declared that all decent people stand o 
the common platform of one standard 
namely, personal purity. Hence the bes 
white people are favorably disposed t 
any movement on the part of colorec 
people which aims to secure cleanliness 
of body, mind and soul. 

Colonel Copeland said in parts 

“Health is contagious. Sound public 
opinion is the most contagious thing im 
the world. Let there be a clean sweep. 
Sweep up and sweep out the cess- pools 
and the contagion of unrighteousness.” 
He added that the important question 
is: What is the attitude of the Negroes 
to the clean-up campaign? 

An answer to Colonel Copeland’s ques4 
tion is found in the actual amount of 
rubbish and trash collected during the 
recent clean-up campaign by Negroes 
from their houses, yards and out-build- 
ings, and which was either burned or 
carted away. Literally thousands of 
loads of worthless material were taken’ 
from Negro sections. Homes were 
thoroughly swept and scrubbed. Houses 
and out-buildings were painted and 
whitewashed, by the hundreds. Back 
yards were revolutionized. Pigs and 
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BEFORE AND AFTER CLEAN-UPS BECAME POPULAR 


Thousands of loads of rubbish were carted away; buildings and fences were mended and whitewashed; yards planted with shrubs, 


chickens were given cleaner places in 
which to live. The long whitewash 
brush was wielded with persistence and 
efficacy. There was verily a crusade for 
whitewashed buildings, fences and trees. 
Fences were mended; gates were re- 
hung; broken window panes were reset. 
Front yards were planted with trees, 
shrubs and flowering plants. 

Negro sections, through the efforts of 
the Negroes themselves, were thus made 
cleaner and more sanitary. They be- 
came a source of local pride. White 
people were glad to go and see what 
their colored neighbors had done. 

Sunshine, hot water, soap, brooms, 
- whitewash, trash barrels—these are im- 
portant weapons in fighting the Negro 
death-rate and in winning for colored 
people the good-will of their’ white 
neighbors. 

Another influence counting mightily 
for better Negro health, is that of the 
physicians. Negro doctors throughout 
Virginia are giving freely of their 
time to civic, church and fraternal meet- 
ings which are held to educate the peo- 
ple in matters of heaith—public as well 
as private. They see clearly the sig- 
nificance of the extremely high Negro 
death-rate in the country and in the 
city. They realize that premature death 
and preventable sickness among Negroes 
are closely related to bad housing con- 
ditions in Negro communities, patent 
medicines and whiskey, flies and mos- 
quitoes, irregular habits of eating, 
drinking and resting. 

These doctors are making a brave 
fight to save their people. Heretofore 
many of them have worked single hand- 
ed but conscientiously. Now hundreds 
are working with the Negro Organiza- 
tion Society and the state Board of 
Health in the’ spirit of true co-opera- 
tion. 

The current number of the Journal of 
the National Medical Association, is- 
sued by and for colored physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists and pharmacists, de- 
voted two pages of editorial space to 
the story of the Negro Organization 
Society and its fight for better health 
and better education. 

Hundreds of Negro newspapers have 
recently been printing articles dealing 
with Negro health and have shown a 
keen interest in the work which has for 
its object the reduction of the high 
Negro death-rate. 


trees, flowers and vegetables. 


Negro insurance companies and bene- 
ficial societies are coming to do their 
share in teaching Negroes how to live. 
A recently published bulletin, express- 
ing the ideas of the Atlanta Mutual In- 
surance Association, Guaranty Mutual 
Health and Life Insurance Company, 
Standard Life Insurance Company and 
many others, shows clearly the trend of 
thought among level-headed Negro lead- 
ers. Here are a few of the questions it 
asks Negroes to answer squarely: 

“Do you know that colored people are 
dying about twice as fast as white 
people? . 

“Do you know that nearly one-half of 
the deaths among colored people are 
from preventable diseases?” 

At a recent health mass-meeting at 
Hampton Institute, Robert R. Moton 
emphasized the important work that is 
being done by the colored secret so- 
cieties, which are so often held up to 
public ridicule, to promote race progress. 
The head of the Grand United Order of 
Moses, for example, after attending a 
big health meeting went back to his 
fraternal order and had written into the 
by-laws a provision for having the lodge 
rooms well ventilated at all times— 
even during initiation ceremonies! 


Why, some will ask, is there such a 
stir about Negro health at this time? 
Maybe the answer to a second question 
will throw ‘some light: Who pays the 
bill when men, women, and children die 
through ignorance of the laws of health? 
“We, the people,—just the plain pub- 
lic, regardless of race or creed—” is a 
reasonable answer. 


Through sickness and death among 
Negroes, the South sustains an annual 
economic loss of $200,000,000. Dr. 
Washington recently made this frank 
declaration before the Negro Organiza- 
tion Society in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Then he added that, in his opinion, at 
least one-half of this loss may be saved 
if reasonable attention will be given by 
white and colored people to sanitation 
and public health. The saving would 
run good schools in the South for six 
months of the year. 


Men everywhere, regardless of race 
and class, are coming to see that human 
life must first be saved physically be- 
fore it can be enriched. A movement 
that saves and elevates lives must ex- 
pand. 


UT-PATIENT WORK IN HOSPI- 
TALS FOR THE INSANE 


WITH THE RAPID development 
of out-patient activity in the Massa- 
chusetts hospitals for the insane, a new 
era seems ‘at hand. For many years a 
complaint has been heard that the doc- 
tor saw the mental case too late to do 
any good. In spite of new legislation 
and attempts to maintain high hospital 
standards at our institutions, the fact 
has remained that most of our patients 
have been sent to state hospitals as a 
last resort and so have received expert 
advice after their disease had advanced 
to such a point that forceful confine- 
ment was necessary. 

Though the average hospital physi- 
cian has recognized that state care real- 
ly meant more than the custody of in- 
curables, the average layman has been 
inclined to overlook the fact that pre- 
.vention and treatment were the first in-- 
terests of such physicians. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, an out-patient department 
was opened at the Psychopathic Hos- 
pital in Boston. Complete in every de- 
tail with elaborate provision for social 
service work, this department serves as 
a model for out-patient organization. 

At last the social service idea had 
reached the insane hospital. Not con- 
tent with having Boston alone provided 
with such an opportunity for early diag- 
nosis and after-care, the Massachusetts 
Board of Insanity asked in August, 1914, 
that each hospital under its supervision 
consider opening an out-patient depart- 
ment. This request met with a ready re- 
sponse and one by one the hospitals 
have announced new clinics until now, 
only a few months since, nearly every 
hospital has undertaken some form of 
out-patient work and ten have opened 
clinics in more than twenty different 
cities and towns. 

A year ago advice could be had at 
great expense only by few except those 
in Boston. A patient had to be commit- 
ted as insane to get proper treatment, 
except the few who could be persuaded 
to go to hospitals as voluntary patients. 
When discharged from a hospital no 
more was known of the patient until a 
relapse brought him back to the hospital 
again. The hospital doctor, even though 
his motives were of the best and his 
action the most altruistic, was looked 
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upon as one a little apart from the rest 
of the medical profession and perhaps 
akin to the jailer. 

Now all this is to be changed. Near- 
ly every large city in the state has a 
clinic. Some are monthly, some week- 
ly, and one is daily. Every effort is 
made to make them _ reach patients 
early, such as notifying practicing phy- 
sicians of the date of each clinic and 
putting a short notice in local papers. 
Especially are former hospital patients 
urged to report from time to time that 
a relapse may be forstalled. 

Social service is being added, and re- 
lations between doctor and patient are 
becoming more intimate and less official. 
Also the doctor of the insane hospital is 
taking his rightful place among prac- 
titioners,—that is, he is being looked up 
to as a specialist, rather than down up- 
on as a custodian. 

Another wholesome feature is the co- 
operation between different hospitals in 
this work, a thing of which there has 
been altogether too little in the past. 
Each hospital is becoming the center for 
conserving the mental health of its 
neighborhood rather than -a gloomy 
place where “crazy” people were con- 
fined, a place always looked at with 
mystery and suspicion. 

These clinics are being well received; 
patients are using them in increasing 
numbers and doctors are not only send- 
ing patients for consultation but are 
going themselves to consult about pa- 
tients under their care and to inquire 
for those whom they have sent to the 
hospital. 

Thus it seems that a breach is being 
closed. The barrier between patients 
needing advice, and the doctors anxious 
to give it is being broken down, the in- 
sane are being considered as_ sick 
friends, not as dangerous outcasts. 

Not to be overlooked is the effect up- 
on the hospital doctors themselves. 
More intimate contact with patients not 
confined and with their families and 
physicians, is going to be a stimulation; 
so that socialization of the institutions 
themselves must result. 


HAT DOES ‘‘CERTIFIED 
MILK’’ CERTIFY ? 
THE APPROACHING Warm 


weather and the season of infant ills 
from impure food give especial time- 
liness to a statement just issued by the 
New York Academy of Medicine con- 
cerning standards of certified milk. 

The Public Health Committee of the 
Academy, of which Dr. Charles L. Dana 
is chairman, seek to present the real 
medical valuation of certified milk, 
thereby removing some popular miscon- 
ceptions of the matter. Milk, as ordin- 
arily handled, reads the statement, is 
exposed in a very notable degree to the 
dangers of dirt in the various stages of 
its collection and transference to the 
consumer. The dirt is always objection- 
able for reasons of decency, and may be 
positively dangerous because it contains 
the micro-organism of one or another 
infectious disease. 

Various milk commissions, made up of 
practicing physicians, have formulated 
standards with which milk should com- 
ply, and have rewarded the supposed at- 


tainment of these standards by permis- 
sion, now legalized in many places, to 
brand the milk as “certified” by this or 
that commission. These standards are 
not uniform although they have been, 
it is believed, invariably an advance on 
previously existing standards. The pro- 
duct naturally varies to. some extent 
with the standard, and medical men gen- 
erally have not at any time insisted that 
the brand “certified” makes it certain 
that the milk so branded is without the 
possibility of danger. 

The standards adopted by these vari- 
ous commissions have related to methods 
of ordinary cleanliness, to the produc- 
tion of milk from animals free from 
disease, and to the transference of the 
milk under such conditions that it may 
remain free from contact with disease- 
bearing persons or utensils, and from 
any risk of deterioration. Compliance 
with the standards can be determined 
only by the imperfect means of inter- 
mittent inspection, and it cannot be 
stated too strongly that the advantage 
of certification is an attainment of a 
relative degree of safety and not of ab- 
solute safety. 

The degree of safety depends on the 
care exercised by those responsible for 
the production and transportation of the 
milk, and on the character and amount 
of inspection. Absolute safety can not 
be obtained by any known means. Even 
sterilization does not insure it. Milk 
which, by reason of the presence of 
dirt, has undergone bacterial changes, 
cannot be made absolutely safe by any 
process of pasteurization or steriliza- 
tion, for, although these processes kill 
the disease-producing germs, they do not 
destroy the poisons produced in the milk 
by the bacteria before they were killed. 
It is the present medical belief that a 
combination of pasteurization with in- 
spection, such as is required in certified 
milk production, presents the highest 
degree of safety for milk now attain- 
able. 

In New York, “certified” milk means 
usually milk “certified by the Milk Com- 
mission of the Medical Society of the 
County of New York” which is a com- 
mission composed of physicians appoint- 
ed by the president of the county medi- 
cal society. The standards set by this 
commission relate especially to clean- 
liness of the milk which can be judged 
approximately by the bacterial content, 
at present determined weekly, the 
amount of fat in the milk, which is test- 
ed by chemical analysis, the absence of 
tuberculosis and disease of the udder, in 
the cows producing the milk, and the 
absence of disease in those who handle 
the cows and the milk. The control of 
cleanliness is exercised chiefly by inspec- 
tion made by paid experts at regular 
intervals, averaging once in three weeks. 

The presence of tuberculosis in cattle 
is now investigated, by injecting the ani- 
mals in a prescribed manner with tuber- 
culin and then taking the temperature 
of the animals at regular intervals for a 
prescribed period to. determine whether 
fever does or does not develop as a re- 
sult of the injection. A characteristic 
fever is regarded as indicative of tuber- 
culosis, 

Observation has shown a need not 
formerly recognized for a more fre- 
quent tuberculin test. The present prac- 


tice administers the test to every animal 
within one month previous to admission 


to a dairy herd. Thereafter a test is to- 


be made annually, and if reactors are 
found in a herd, repeated in six months. 
Excellent authorities, however; believe 
that a test every six months should be 
the routine practice. 

Typhoid fever, scarlet fever and diph- 
theria have occasionally been communi- 
cated (though, as far as known, not in 
New York) by certified milk, which has 
been exposed after bottling to persons 
suffering from those diseases, and in- 
fectious sore throat has been communi- 
cated through milk from cows suffering 
from an infection of the udder. Inspec- 
tion cannot entirely remove these possi- 
bilities, but precautions exercised by 
conscientious contractors may reduce 
them to a minimum. 

The milk rated by the New York city 
Department of Health as “Grade A. 
Raw,” differs from “certified” milk chief- 
ly in being less controlled by inspections. 

The present medical belief is that cer- 
tified milk is the safest raw milk to be 
obtained, but that the safety of such milk 
depends upon the standards of certifica- 
tion, the amount and character of the 
inspection, and the precautions adopted 
to exclude diseased animals and to pro- 
tect the milk from contamination by 
diseased human beings and from deteri- 
oration in transit. 

Finally, it is believed that pasteuriza- 
tion of certified milk provides an addi- 
tional safeguard. It is understood that 
the maintenance of precautions against 


these dangers is the special function of . 


the milk commissions. 


LAYMEN IN MEDICAL MEETINGS 
Medical meetings are usually held for 
medical men only, and their programs 
are to be but scantily read by a layman 
even with the help of Dorland. But in 
the sessions of the New York Medical 


Society just closed in Buffalo, an inter- 


esting innovation is recorded. 

Invitations to the Sixty-fifth Armory 
were extended to citizens of Buffalo for 
the course of lectures especially plan- 
ned to be of popular interest, as well as 
to the scientific exhibits relating to pub- 
lic health and sanitation. Among the 
speakers in this course were Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow, Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky. 
Henry H. Goddard, and Julia C. Lath- 
rop. In addition to the lectures, the so- 
ciety arranged for moving pictures il- 
lustrating various phases of the public 
health movement. 


FOOD PROTECTION IN PANAMA 

Periodic physical examination of all 
food-handlers in kitchens, messrooms 
and commissaries of the Panama Canal 
were held during the year 1914, accord- 
ing to the report of Lieut-Col. Mason, 
chief health officer of the United States 
Army in the Canal Zone. One typhoid 
carrier was found; several cases of con- 
tagious diseases were detected and seg- 
regated. 


UTAH CLEANS UP _ 

The state Board of Health will con- 
tinue this year the clean town contest 
conducted in 1914 by the board and the 
Utah Development League. All towns 
in the state will be entered on’ the score, 
in order that the sanitary standing of all 
communities maybe known. The board 
sends bulletins and circulars on request- 
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HERE PROGRESSIVE KANSAS HAS BEEN LAX: 
HOUSING PRISONERS—By F. W. BLACKMAR 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


AFTER REPEATED condemnations 
ot the Kansas penitentiary at Lansing 
as a menace to health, mind and morals, 
the state has been presented with a com- 
plete plan for the reconstruction of the 
prison. A bill providing for the neces- 
sary appropriations is now before the 
legislature. 

This plan has just been submitted by 
the prison commission appointed in De- 
cember, 1913, by Governor Hodges and 
consisting of: R. W. McClaughry, ex- 
warden of the federal prison, John R. 
Mulvane, a banker, W. H. Haskell, ex- 
warden of the state penitentiary, J. E. 
Porter, member of the Board of Correc- 
tions, and F. W. Blackmar, professor 
ot sociology at the University of Kansas. 

The commission was reappointed by 
the present governor, Arthur A. Cap- 
per. It associated with itself Charles 
H. Chandler, state architect; it consult- 
ed engineers and experts, and visited 
other prisons with a view to getting a 
modern penitentiary that would meet 
the needs of Kansas. 

The construction of the present peni- 
tentiary was commenced in 1864. At 
that time it was considered a model. 
But while the state has been progress- 
ing in almost every other way, the peni- 
tentiary has deteriorated relatively, if 
not actually. Cheap labor, cheap coal 


(there is a mine under the penitentiary 
grounds) and cheap politics have prac- 
tically bankrupted it. Appropriations 
for improvements have been so frag- 
mentary as to force the purchase of sec- 
ond-hand machinery and all improve- 
ments have been a sort of patch work. 
As an example of wasted energy there 
are five power units operating without 
unity of system, which take over 30,000 
tons of coal per annum, and fifty-three 
men for their management. By making 
one central modern power-plant, the con- 
sumption of coal could be reduced more 
than one-half, and the number of men 
reduced to twenty. 

While there have been some efficient 
officers in connection with the prison, 
the fact that all were merely political 
appointments to pay for political services 
may be added as a last conclusive argu- 
ment against efficiency. The prisoners 
are improperly housed, poorly classified 
and lacking in that discipline and per- 
sonal direction that make for independ- 
ent and law-abiding citizenship. The 
prisoners are kept in cells too small and 
too poorly ventilated to permit sound 
health and economy of labor, and the 
failure in classification has not only 
added to the confusion and weakness of 
the administration, but to tremendous 
losses in labor power. 


The commission has recommended the 
building of a new cell house, a new 
apartment house, new cottages, a new 
hospital with a tuberculosis pavilion at 
the top, a new cottage for women, and 
a new hospital. for the criminal insane— 
all for the better housing, classification 
and care of the prisoners. It also recom- 
mends a new dining-room, kitchen, audi- 
torium, cold storage plant, bathhouse 
and laundry, and rooms for academic 
and industrial education; new offices for 
the deputy warden, the remodeling of 
the office building of the administration, 
and a warden’s residence outside of the 
penitentiary. 


On the industrial side, it recommends 
that a new power-house be constructed, 
concentrating all the power units in one 
system, the remodeling of the brick plant 
so as to furnish material for the con- 
struction and development of those in- 
dustries that will prepare the prisoners 
for an independent life. It suggests 
either the abandonment of the mine, or 
modernizing it so as to economize labor. 


I think the commission would have 
been glad to abandon the cell block sys- 
tem if anything better could be offered. 
The penitentiary has about 2,000 acres 
of land, only part of which is tillable. 
The commission recommended that a 
larger use of the farm be made, and 
that prisoners be worked to the fullest 
extent in the open air. As soon as the 
penitentiary is built, it is probable that 
prisoners will be worked on the roads 
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FEEBLEMINDED AND IRRESPONSIBLE, YET TREATED LIKE INTELLIGENT CRIMINALS 
The Binet test showed the convict at the left to have the mind of an 11-year-old child, and the one at the right tested only 8 years. 


under state direction. The main trouble 
with all road laws that have been passed 
in Kansas is that they permit prisoners 
to be turned over to towns and counties 
which under the present condition of 
town and city government would be no 
better than the old lease system. <A 
good state law to work prisoners on 
highways, as is done in Colorado, would 
be of some advantage. 


Some advanced theorists would like 
to abolish the cell block system and have 
outside cells. It was the belief of the 
commission that in the care of a large 
number of men under ordinary treat- 
ment, a cell block having large well- 
ventilated cells with modern conveni- 
ences, a corrider twenty feet wide and 
with outside walls one-half to three- 
fifths of glass to let in air and sunlight, 
is better than a large house with out- 
side cells and a large body of ill ven- 
tilated air in a central corridor. 


The only advance in the commission’s 
plan over the highly modernized cell 
block is the apartment and cottage sys- 
tem for the grouping of certain class- 
es of men who can be trusted. The 
dormitory system as conducted today is 
a doubtful experiment. The idea of the 
commission is to use the cottage system 
just to the extent that prisoners can be 
trusted, and to use the modernized cell 
block for ordinary prisoners while they 
are being tested out. 

With these improvements it will be 
possible to classify prisoners in regard to 
physical, mental, and moral traits, and 
to adapt them to the various industries 
and to life in general, thus doing most 
to fit them’ for an independent social 
life when they leave the penitentiary, 
which most of them will eventually do. 
The best modern prison management 
recognizes that prisoners have a great 
variety of characteristics and fall into 
natural classes. Each individual should 
be carefully diagnosed with regard to 
his physical and mental ability, and his 
history should be carefully studied to 
show the nature of his crime as well as 
the social conditions under which he 
lived and under which the crime was 
committed. 

The criminal should be treated very 
much as an inmate of a hospital for in- 
juries and diseases. As it is very sel- 
dom that two patients in a hospital are 
treated exactly the same way or kept in 
confinement the same number of days, so 


the delinquent who has shown that he is 
unable to care for himself without in- 
terfering with the rights of others should 
be treated in a similar manner and 
should be kept in the penitentiary only 
so long as it is profitable for his im- 
provement and no longer. One may 
need a hospital for physical ailments, 
another a hospital for mental ailments. 
Some need hard labor, others indus- 
trial education, and all a training that 
will fit them to earn an independent 
living after they are out of the peni- 
tentiary. 

Careful investigation of the prison- 
ers in the Kansas penitentiary in recent 
years has shown that an exceptionally 
large number of these are defective in 
body or mind. In _ the psychopathic 
laboratory, Dr. J. T. Faulkner applied 
the Binet-Simon test to prisoners re- 
ceived from October 1, 1913 to July 1, 
1914. Of 224 white men, 33 or 14.7 per 
cent were considered normal, 37 or 16.5 
per cent subnormal, and 154 or 68.8 per 
cent morons. This is not a full test of 
efficiency, because it excludes many so- 
cial factors and habits that help to de- 
termine a man’s efficiency. Neverthe- 
less, it is valuable as showing a decided 
tendency. Of 101 Negroes examined, 4 
or 3.9 per cent were normal, 6 or 5.9 per 
cent subnormal, and 91 or 90.2 per cent 
morons. As the test did not include 
all the prisoners of the penitentiary, it 
could not be established as the average. 


Punishment has been rather stupidly 
applied in the past. It has fallen on 8 
per cent of the prisoners, and 75 per 
cent of these were mentally defective. 
The two best methods of punishment 
for breach of discipline are deprivation 
of privileges on one hand, and reward 
for good behavior on the other. Under 
wise management these are all that 
need be used. The dark cell and physi- 


‘cal punishment should be banished for- 


ever. 


For the purpose of giving reward, a 
graded system of housing is proposed by 
the commission. First, the ordinary cell 
house with an abundance of light and 
air, with modern conveniences; second, 
an apartment house where more free- 
dom is given, and a general living-room 
for a small group of prisoners who may 
be trusted under partial supervision; 
third, a cottage with separate bedrooms 
and a general living-room where prison- 
ers may assemble and make rules for 


controllmg their own home; and fourth, 
a group of cottages far removed from 
the ordinary cell house for honor men, 
where more freedom and more decided 
home life may exist. This permits a 
graded process toward freedom and effi- 
ciency. 

This plan has in view not only the 
discipline of the penitentiary, but also 
the future life of the prisoners. It is 
absurd to put a man in a small cell 4% 
feet wide, 6 feet and 7 inches high and 
7 feet long, poorly lighted, poorly ven- 
tilated, and thus keep him shut away 
from his fellows for ten years and then 
expect him to go out in the world with- 
out being dazed, confused and bewilder- 
ed by the social life with which he must 
come into contact. People must be 
trained to live together in the peniten- 
tiary. The prisoner is usually the man 
who has become too greatly individu- 


alized, and to accentuate this individual- j 


ization is certainly an absurd notion. 


THE DEAF—By Harry Best 


In THE city of New York there 
are, conservatively estimated, not less 
than 2,500 deaf persons, that is, persons 
we are used to calling “deaf and dumb” 


Gone CENTERS NEEDED FOR 


‘or “deaf-mutes’; in Chicago not less 


than 1,000; in Philadelphia not less than 
800; and in smaller cities proportionate- 
ly large numbers. 

These deaf persons, fond of being to- 
gether, are not long in seeking their 
own kind. In large cities those who are 
able provide club rooms of their own, 
or have other meeting places. A large 
proportion, however, have not the means 
to secure such quarters, and are left 
without facilities for social intercourse 
and culture! They meet at whatever 
place is likely to come handy, which of- 
ten enough is the street corner. A con- 
siderable part are very young, some hav- 
ing only recently returned from the state 
institution. Not a few are thus at a 
highly impressionable age. 

For such of the deaf there exists no 
small field in the way of helpful serv- 
ice. A social center of the right kind 
would exercise an influence upon them 
which cannot be measured. The need is, 
happily, one that can be easily met. So- 
cial settlements, Y. M. C. A.’s, and cer- 
tain other organizations have club rooms 
which are exactly suited for the purpose, 
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} and which can be offered at a nominal 
) charge. If, in addition, some person will 
) undertake to direct a club as a volunteer 
) leader, so much the better. Nor is this 
} a difficult matter. While a knowledge 
) of the sign language of the deaf is very 
} desirable, it is by no means essential. 
) In the actual undertaking of this work 
it is best to begin by getting in touch 
with the state school for the deaf. 
When a club is once established, not 
another in the place will show greater 
appreciation of its privileges. The Boys’ 
Club on Avenue A in New York city, 
which is the home of the “Alphabet 
Club,” is held to be the most successful 
of all. It takes part in all athletic con- 
tests and on summer outings has prob- 
ably the best time of any club. 

As yet little has been done in the way 
of providing such clubs for the deaf. 
Only a few have been organized. For 
the most part the opportunity is neglect- 
ed. 


LEGISLATURE THAT DID NO 
HARM-—By E. C. Lindemann 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH Michigan 
Legislature which closed its biennial 
session on April 29, will be noted for 
the things left undone rather than for 
the things accomplished. In other 
words, it was a negative legislature; its 
activities may be the result of a gen- 
eral reaction toward social legislation 
in the states of the Middle West, al- 
though the spirit of Michigan has al- 
ways been steadily progressive, never 
radically progressive. 


Among those bills which were con- 
sidered and urged by various social 
agencies of the state, but were either 
voted down or killed in committee are 
the following: the “full crew” and the 
“train limit” railroad bills; a state-wide 
prohibition bill; an anti-treating bill; 
_an anti-patent medicine bill; a bill in- 
creasing liabilities under the workmen’s 
compensation law; a housing reform 
bill; a bill setting a minimum wage for 
women; a bill providing for a woman’s 
reformatory; a modified eugenics bill; 
a bill creating state districts for ad- 
ministration of health matters. 


From a social viewpoint the legisla- 
ture can be credited with little con- 
structive legislation. The following 
bills which were passed may perhaps 
be classified as being of interest to 
SURVEY readers: 

A substantial state appropriation for 
a fight on tuberculosis; a “blue sky” 
law to replace the one passed by the 
forty-seventh legislature, but later de- 
clared ‘unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court; a bill for the mediation of labor 
disputes; a retirement fund bill for 
teachers without state aid; a bill regu- 
lating the interest charges of so-called 
“loan sharks.” 

There are perhaps other measures 
‘which should be added to both of these 
lists, but the writer has aimed to keep 
closely to the line of social legislation. 
In any case, the ratio of constructive 
legislation passed versus constructive 
legislation killed would probably remain 
about the same as one is to two. 

Perhaps the social agencies of Michi- 
gan will yet learn their greatest lesson, 


A “DRY” BAR 


Only soft drinks are 
sold at the Strand Roof 
Garden, established in 
New York city by Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, 
Elizabeth Marbury, Elsie 
deWolfe and Anne Mor- 
gan. Good dancing and 
inexpensive lunches are 
the chief attractions for 
the thousands of stenog- 
raphers, chorus _ girls, 
students and clerks who 
have .attended since it 
opened in January. 


namely that they must fight as a unit 
for a united program instead of in little 
groups fighting for special bills and hav- 
ing no vital interest in the larger and 
more comprehensive social and socio- 
economic problems of the state. At any 
rate the performance of this legislature 
in which there was little or no difficulty 
in killing important bills either in com- 
mittee or in general session ought to 
drive such agencies together. 

To the credit of this legislature it 
must be said that it did very little that 
can possibly be harmful to the welfare 
of the state; that is, if its negative ac- 
tions may be discounted. Also, it ap- 
peared to be a legislature free from un- 
due lobbying pressure and from the in- 
fluence of any one boss or set of bosses. 


HE TREND TOWARD PUBLIC 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


By A. W. MacDougall 


THERE WAS evidence of the 
growing conviction of the responsibili- 
ties of the state and municipalities 
rather than of private charity in the 
papers and discussions of the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections 
held at New Brunswick, April 25-27. 

The general topic was The State’s 
Needs and Resources; Where Public 
Charity Ends, and Where Private 
Charity Begins. 

The president, Seymour L. Cromwell 
of Mendham, reminded the members 
both of their immediate obligations and 
of their debt to all humanity because of 
the suspension of civilization in Europe. 
He insisted that this obligation cannot 
be adequately fulfilled by individuals, but 
must be met by the state. He earnestly 
insisted that economy must not be the 
only thought in state government ex- 
penditures; the cost must be frankly 
faced and met even if a state tax were 
necessary. 

The trend toward the acceptance of 
public relief was noticeable in the dis- 
cussions on public and private relief, 
public officials and charity organization 
leaders expressing themselves freely. A 
new attitude was indicated by several 
charity organization secretaries in the 
face of changing conditions. It was 


pointed out that with a trained overseer 
working under a commission or other 
form of progressive municipal govern- 
ment the old opposition to outdoor re- 
lief failed to have point. 


The insistence of all the speakers was 
that “relief” included the whole gamut 
of social service and that relief agents, 
whether public or private, should be 
trained social workers. The function of 
private charity will always be to initi- 
ate new movements, to experiment and 
try out new plans which then should 
be put over upon public relief when 
their social value has been demonstrated. 


Mayor Fred C. Donnelly, of Trenton, 
told a simple, convincing story of what 
commission government has accomplish- 
ed in his city. In place of the old alms- 
house a new “home for the aged’ has 
been built, nurses employed in the over- 
seér’s department and adequate pro- 
vision made for the destitute; and the 
whole work was done for $6,000 less 
than under the old political administra- 
tion. He urged dropping the term 
“overseer of the poor.” 

Prevention as well as cure of de- 
pendents was emphasized throughout 
and the problems of education were 
touched on by many speakers, Mayor 
Donnelly advocating that no school- 
house be built on Jess than a 10-acre 
lot. 


Acknowledgment of the close con- 
nection of education with all other so- 
cial problems, a special feature of New 
Jersey’s charity conference, was again 
accented. The meeting was again held 
in a college town, Rutgers being the 
point of attraction in New Brunswick as 
Princeton University had been four 
years earlier. The influence in awaken- 
ing a spirit of social service in Prince- 
ton students was alluded to by Presi- 
dent John Grier Hibbin. 


A new departure was the choice in 
advance of the subject for the next an- 
nual conference. Mental deficiency 
will be the general subject, and each 
group of workers will be asked to con- 
sider the sub-topics of children, charity 
organizations, delinquency, etc., in their 
relation to mental deficiency. Forms 
will be prepared and sent out shortly to 
procure the data. \ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INDIVIDUAL DELINQUENT 
By- William MHealy,*.M.D. Little, 
Brown and Co. 830 pp. Price $5; by 
mail of THE Survey $5.20. 


= In this book Dr. 
Healy, director of the 
The Causes ||Psychopathic _Insti- 
tute, Juvenile Court, 

of 5 
Deli Chicago, formulates 
elmnquencey |ithe results of five 


years’ intensive study 
of individual delin- 
quents. The keynote 
of the book is to be 
found in the concrete 
presentation of the 
material. Formal 
classification is not especially avoided 
but it is only made use of where the 
facts lend themselves to such classifica- 
tion without any distortion. The au- 
thor has tried to discover the biological 
and social factors which lead to those 
acts which characterize the, delinquent. 
He has therefore studied in a methodical 
way the whole series of events of which 
the special delinquent act is merely the 
culmination. 

In the first part of the book, which is 
devoted to general data, three chapters 
treat of methods of examination and the 
interpretation of the results gained by 
these methods. In chapter 9 the causa- 
tive factors of delinquency are discussed 
on the basis of a careful study of 823 
cases. The causative factors include 
mental abnormalities, defective home 
conditions, mental conflict, improper sex 
experiences, bad companions, abnormal 
physical conditions, defects of heredity, 
unsatisfied interests, defective early de- 
velopmental conditions, mental shock. 
Many important contributing factors 
hardly lend themselves to statistical 
valuation. 

In the discussion of causal factors, 
the study of the mental life of the in- 
dividual is especially emphasized. Some 
causal types may be differentiated, but 
there is much overlapping of the various 
types and the causation is very complex. 

As to the bearing of the conclusions 
on the problem of treatment, the author 
is very conservative, but emphasizes the 
fact that good treatment can only come 
if the individuals are satisfactorily 
studied and followed up. 

In the second part of the book (pages 
183-788) a large amount of interesting 
case material is presented in a way which 
facilitates rapid assimilation. The vari- 
ous chapters deal with case material il- 
lustrating the role played by heredity, 
developmental factors, physical condi- 
tions, stimulants, environmental mental 
factors, mental imagery and mental con- 
flicts, abnormal sexuality. Chapters 13 
to 19 inclusive are devoted to conditions 
of mental defect and inferiority, while 
the later chapters are devoted to mental 
aberrations and peculiarities. 

The book throughout, is written in an 
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agreeable style. It is an extremely valu- 
able introduction to the study of a topic 
the full scientific and social importance 
of which is as yet far from being ade- 
quately appreciated. : 

C. MacrrE CAMPBELL. 


PROHIBITION ADVANCE IN ALL LANDS 


By Guy Hayler. International Pro- 
hibition ‘Confederation, 133 Salisbury 
Square, E. C., London. 
oe eee ere Occasionally we get 
from a book, not the 
||local or even the na- 


———- 


Alcohol £ A 
oie tional view of a sub- 
Christianity | |J@ch but that very 


clarifying and healthy 
thing, a world view. 
Prohibition Advance 
in All Lands is a 
world view of the 
status of John Barley- 
LL corn in every clime. 

An occidental closes 
and humbled, for you 
have to read of three great religions, 
Mohammedism, Buddhism and_ Chris- 
tianity. The first two made total abstin- 
ence a religious tenet. Christianity 
did not happen to include it and wher- 
ever the western Christian has broken 
in, he has carried in his wake John 
Barleycorn. 

A typical example is the story of Cey- 
lon: for ages its people had been total 
abstainers. Enter Christianity and the 
English. Enter with them not only alco- 
hol, the drug, but the greed that de- 
sires to make money out of alcohol. 
You have to hear Buddhist priests cry 
out: “Before the coming of the Chris- 
tian religion our people were sober. 
Your western world has taught us the 
drink habit. You are making us degen- 
erate descendants of a noble race.” 

The Ceylonese finally rose against the 
traffic; 190,000 signing the total abstin- 
ence pledge; whereupon the liquor deal- 
ers complained to the government (Eng- 
lish and Christian) that if the crusade 
went on, they would go bankrupt. The 
government immediately ordered the 
ring-leaders to desist or else be held per- 
sonally responsible for the crime of in- 
citing to total abstinence. 

Later the government decided to open 
a distillery and 1,200 toddy shops. ‘The 
Ceylonese rose in their wrath, whereupon 
the government, (English and Chris- 
tian) on May 2, 1913, issued)a decree, 
saying that any public servant joining 
a Temperance Society must first ask 
permission of the head of his depart- 
ment; second, promise never to attend 
any meetings or be in any way active. 
The order was later revoked, but li- 
censes continued to such an extent that 
a deputation was sent to England to beg 
that this debauching traffic might not be 
forced on an unwilling people. Not 
much has yet been done. 

And Ceylon’s case is only one of many. 


i) 
wn | 


the book, crushed 


One sees what Charles W. Eliot meant — 
when he said that his trip round the |, 
world had shown him that the weakness ~ 
One sees — 
also how peculiar a religion must look to © 
the East that brings in its wake John © 


of the white race is alcohol. 


Barleycorn. 


“Our Kings,” said the Ceylonese dep- 
utation in England, “scorned to make ~ 
revenue from those things which de- || 


grade human nature.” 
ELIzABETH TILTON. 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


By William H. Holtzclaw. 
Publishing Co. 
by mail of THe Survey $1.61. 

To the person who 
has never known 
what it was to be 
cold or hungry there 
is no more thrilling 
sensation than to read 
of the early priva- 


A Call Like 


Dick 
Whittington’s 


tions of successful 
men. One — follows 
the bitter struggle 


for food and clothing 
and an education, to 
glow at last with hap- 
piness over the chapter that tells of 
final achievement. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans: are familiar with 
this story in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln; in Booker T. Washington’s Up) 
from Slavery, and they may read it 
again in the autobiography of William 
H. Holtzclaw. : 

lt would be hard to match the priva- 
tions of this boy’s life—hunger, cold, 
poor schooling or none, constant, ex- 
hausting work. His father was a tenant 
farmer in Alabama, one of that tragic 
class that toils without hope of ever 
escaping the indebtedness in which his 
landlord enmeshes him. Once the 
family made a heroic effort to be inde- 
pendent, but nature thwarted them, and 
a torrent of rain carried away the corn 
gathered for the year’s food. However, 
the parents appreciated the ability of 
their son William, and gave him all they 
had—his freedom to work for whom he 
chose provided he would seek to educate 
himself. So the lad left home, and in 
six months became a student at Tuske- 
gee Institute. 

We have a delightful picture of Tus- 
kegee in the early days, and of this 
uncouth’s lad’s efforts to learn how to 
think, how to work, how to live. From 
Tuskegee he went as teacher to Snow 
Hill, Ala.; and then the man carried out 
the youth’s dream—to establish a school 
in what be believed the darkest section 
in the South for the colored man, 
Mississippi. 

- Utica Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute stands today as the result of that 
dream. We lay the book down with a 
sigh of wonder at the overcoming of 
so many obstacles and at the courage 
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Neale © 
232 pp. Price $1.50; 
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‘hat continues the exhausting work of 
securing philanthropic support for a 
school that is an educational center for 
the Negroes of the whole state. -One 
hopes that the day will soon come when 
the great Negro educators will be able 
to remain in the South close to those 
whom they would serve. And with this 
hope comes a sense of outrage that 
Negro education is something for which 
men must beg; that a nation with the 
wealth of the United States should fail 
to educate all her children. 

Mary Wuite OvIncron. 
@ 


TEN SEX TALKS TO GIRLS, FOURTEEN 
YEARS AND OLDER 


TEN SEX TALKS TO BOYS, TFN YEARS AND 
OLDER 


By Irving David Steinhardt, M. D. 

J. B. Lippincott. 193 pp. and 187 pp. 

resp. Price $1 each; by mail of THE 

Survey $1.08 each. 

Seoeeomereress These books are 
evidently the results 

Sex Books of a sincere desire to 

for contribute to the solu- 
B d Girls || #0" of the problem 
oys an irls ae 5 
of sex instruction. 
Each takes up, for 
the audience to which 
it is addressed, the 
anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene of sex, 
the venereal diseases, 
masturbation, the so- 
cial, ethical, and moral phases of sex, 
love and marriage, and the care of chil- 
dren. The author’s style is loose and 
verbose, and his arrangement of mate- 
rial is not always orderly. These faults 
are perhaps attributable in part at least 
to an endeavor to preserve in the books 
the form of informal talks. The state- 
ments of fact seem well grounded, but 
conclusions are at times open to ques- 
tion. 

It may be that the personality of the 
speaker lent to these talks when pre- 
sented to his audience, a dignity and re- 
straint that they largely lack in printed 
form. As books, they suffer from the 
fault of many books on sex instruction. 
They attempt too much. » When one 
considers treating all the above-named 
phases of sex, venereal diseases, and 
marriage, for boys of ten and girls of 
fourteen, it is readily seen that the 
topics do not fit the ages. 

One entirely praiseworthy effort is 
persistently made in the book for boys— 
the effort to drive home the falsehood 
of the “biologic necessity” argument. 
Dr. Steinhardt stands firm for a single 
standard of morality, and hammers it 
into his boy audience that “the sexual 
relation is absolutely unnecessary for 
either sex at any time or for any rea- 
son.” 

Doubtless the personality of the 
sneaker, combined with knowledge of 
-his audience, and control of emphasis 
‘in adjusting his material to the needs 
of this audience render these talks 
highly serviceable. But for written 
form, they would gain by being divided 
into six books instead of two, taking up 
the particular needs of young girls and 
boys, young unmarried men and women, 
and married men and women. 

FiArRTET ANDERSON. 


YORK STATE RURAL PROBLEMS 


By L. H. Bailey. J. B. Lyon Com- 
pany. 2 volumes. 273 and 262 pages. 
Price $1 each; by mail of THE Sur- 
vEY $1.10 each. 


These two excel- 
lent volumes must be 
read to be appreci- 
ated. They are diff- 
cult to review for two 
reasons. In the first 
place, they consist of 
a large number of 
brief discussions of 
timely topics con- 
nected with country 
life, five-minute talks 
before student clubs, 
teachers’ associations, farmers’ organi- 
zations, playground associations and 
other bodies interested in rural life; 
brief articles for magazines and farm 
papers are brought together and given 
permanency. The second reason is that 
the author, being a man of genius, can- 
not be classified or compared, nor can 
his writings be appraised according to 
any known system of valuation. 

Such apparently unrelated topics as 
the Place of Agriculture in Higher Edu- 
cation, the Hill Lands of New York, 
the Farm Residence, the Cost of Living, 
and Little Fishes in the Brook are 
samples of the topics discussed in dif- 
ferent chapters. The last-named sub- 
ject is the heading of a valuable descrip- 
tion of Prof. James G. Needham’s plans 
for economical fish production. 

There is also a valuable chapter on 
Making Beef by Law, in which the au- 
thor effectively demolishes the idea, act- 
ually proposed in Congress, that it be 
made a misdemeanor for a farmer to 
kill his calves, thereby allowing them to 
mature into beef animals. The author 
pointedly suggests “why not a law re- 
quiring farmers to have their hens lay 
eggs in November and December?” AlI- 
most every -phase of the rural life prob- 
lem is touched somewhere, under some 
heading, in this work. It is difficult to 
pick out the salient features because 
every feature is salient. 


T. N. Carver. 


Rural Life 
In 


All Its Phases 


Ba 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF INDUSTRIAL D1S- 
PuUTES. By Lamar T. Beman. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 147 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tux 
SuRVEY $1.07. 


WELFARD AS AN ECONOMIC Quantity, By G. P. 
Watkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 191 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Tur Survey $1.60. 


Tur Worip or H. G. WELus. By Van Wyck 


Brooks. Mitchell Kennerley. 189 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THr Survey, $1.33. 
LrAD POISONING. By Sir Thomas Oliver. Paul 


B. Hoeber. 294 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of 
Tuer Sorvey $2.08. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN THE COAL 
INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. By Arthur FE. Suf- 
fern. Houghton Mifflin Co. 376 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of Tur Survey $2.14. 

Foop—WHAT IT IS AND Dors. By Edith Greer. 
Ginn & Co. 251 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of Tup Survey $1.09. 


WomaAn’s ANNUAL AND Socrau Senr- 
By Emily P. Weaver. A. 
McClelland, 
Price $1.00; 


CANADIAN 
vicn DIRECTORY. 
EB. Weaver & EH. C. Weaver. 
Goodchild & Stewart. 332 pp. 
by mail of Tur SurRvEy $1.10, 


EMILp DURKHEIM’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO Socio- 
LOGICAL THEORY. By Charles Elmer Gehlke. 
Columbia University. 188 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THe SuRVEY $1.58. 


Tur Livy oF A CrTIzEN. By J. Augustus Johnson. 
The Vail-Ballou Press, 292 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of THn Survey $2.12, 
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AMERICA IN FERMENT. By Paul Leland Ha- 
worth. Bobbs Merrill Co: 477 pp. Trice 
$1.50; by mail of THr Survny $1.62. 


JESUS AND Pouitics. By Harold B. Shepheard. 
Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. BE, P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 145 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 
THE Survny $1.08. 


EUROPPAN PoLicr SysTEMS. By Raymond JB: 
Fosdick. The Century Co. 442 pp. Price 
$1.30; by mail of ‘Tun Survey $1.44. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE. By 
Harry S. Lewis. Bloch Publishing Co. 160 
pp. ees $1.00; by mail of THr Survr. 
$1.06. 


Typrs or TracHING. By Lida B. WHarhart. 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 277 pp. Price $1.25: 
by mail of TH» Survey $1.37. 


War Bripges. By Marion Craig Wentworth. 
The Century Co. 71 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of THp SurRvpy $.55, 


THE WAYWARD CHILD. By Hannah 
Schoff. Bobbs Merrill Co. 274 pp. 
$1.00; by mail of Tum Survey $1.10. 


YorRK STATH RURAL PROBLEMS. By L, H. Bailey. 
In two volumes. . Lyon Co. 2738 and 
262 pp. Price $1.00 each; by mail of Tirr 
SurvEY $1.10 each. 


THH CHRISTIAN EQUIVALENT OF War. D. Wil- 
lard Lyon. Association Press. 154 pp. Price 
$.50; by mail of THE Survery $.57. 


Tur Buack MAN’s BurpDEN. By William II. 
Holtzclaw. Introduction by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Neale Publishing Co. 232 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of Tur Survny $1.61. 4 


EARLY METHODIST PHILANTHROPY. By Eric 
McCoy North. Methodist Book Concern, 181 


Kent 
Price 


pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THe Survey 
$1.14. 

Tap PSYCHOLOGICAL MrtrHopS OF TESTING 
INTELLIGENCE. By W. Stern. Warwick «& 
York. 160 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 
THE SuRVEY $1.33. 

CHRIST OR NAPOLEON—Which? By Peter Ain- 
slie. Fleming Revell Co, 96 pp. Price $.50: 


by mail of THe Survry $.56. 


Euepnics. By Edgar Schuster. Warwick « 
York. 264 pp. Price $.40; by mail of Tur 
Survpy $.47. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PsycHOLOGY. By _ Benja- 
min Dumville. Warwick & York. 382 pp. 
Price $1.40; by mail of Tum Survey $1.50. 


New York CHARITIES Directory (1915 Hdi- 


tion). Charity Organization Society. 800 
pp. Price $1.00; by mail of Tut SuRvrY 
$1.13. 


COMMBPRCIAL WORK AND TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 
By Eaton and Stevens. Macmillan Co, 298 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of Tr SURVEY 
$1.62. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITLEE ON PRELIMINARY 
ForrIcn Inquiry. National Civic Wedera- 
tion. 102 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 
Tun Survey $1.05. 


CriricisMs or Lire. By Horace J. Bridges. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 296 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THwn Survey $1.64. 


THp PROGRESSIVE MoyeMent. By Benjamin 
Parke DeWitt. Maemillan Co, 387 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THb Survey $1.62. 


My Lire Out or Prison. By Donald Lowrie. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 345 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.60. 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN Civic Work. By Helen 
Christine Bennet. Dodd, Mead & Co, 277 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of Tue Survey $1.37. 


WHat THH MorHer or A DEAF CHILD OUGHT 
Tro Know. By John Dutton Wright. fFred- 
erick A, Stokes Co. 107 pp. Price $.75; 
by mail of Tap Survey $.83. 


By James Mac- 
Price $1.25 ; 


Tun HAPPINESS OF NATIONS. 
Kaye. B. W. Huebsch. 256 pp. 
by mail of Tun Survey $1.35. 


GOVERNMENT FOR THD PEOPLE. By Thomas H. 
Reed. B. W. Huebsch. 266 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.60. 


Tap Goop News or A SPIRITUAL REALM. By 
Dwight Goddard. Published by the author. 
380 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE Sunr- 
vey $1.12. 


Lower Livinc Costs IN CiTizs. By _Clyde 
Lyndon King. D. Appleton & Co. 356 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Tur Survey $1.62. 


WoMEN’S WorRK IN MUNICIPALITINS. By Mary 
Ritter Beard. D. Appleton & Co. 344 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THE SurvEY $1.62. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH. By Marguerite Tracy 
and Mary Boyd. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
316 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of TH® SURVEY 
$1.64. 


PROFITABLE VOCATIONS FOR Boys. By E. W. 
Weaver and J. Frank Byler. A. Ss. Barnes 
Co. 214 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.08, 
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CONSCIENCE INSURANCE 


To THE Epitor: In these days of so- 
cial insurance we are insuring every- 
thing from automobile tires to house- 
maid’s knee. I suggest, half in jest, half 
in earnest, a kind of social workers’ in- 
surance. 

There should be available to every so- 
cial worker who values his intellectual 
and moral independence in policy, speech 
and action, a fund upon which he might 
rely in any issue of conscience, to tide 
him over a _ time of unemployment. 
Such a person would not be “afraid of 
his job,” but could, as was said of one 
6f New York’s leading social workers, 
“carry his resignation always in his 
pocket,”—ready to make concessions, but 
firm to draw the line promptly on real 
issues. Were this the general situation, 
social workers would, as a group, be 
more coherent, fearless and powerful. 

Unfortunately, no company—or foun- 
dation—would take the risk. Many so- 
cial workers, however, can and do make 
a point of establishing individually a re- 
serve for this purpose. In this year 
when the social surplus is being clipped 
close for the Belgians, let us hope that 
the economic stringency may not be al- 
lowed to cramp the fearlessness of ideas 
and ideals in American social workers. 
The salt of the earth must not lose its 
savor. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


RANDALL’S ISLAND 


To THE Epitor: In THe Survey for 
March 20, there appeared an article 
which indirectly coupled the Committee 
on Provision for the Feebleminded, re- 
cently appointed by Mr. Kingsbury, 
with the administrative changes at Ran- 
dall’s Island, including the dismissal of 
Mrs. Dunphy. 

The article in question may give a 
wrong impression as to the functions of 
this committee, and therefore, I ask that 
I may be allowed to state what these 
functions are. 

On February 3, some time before any 
action in regard to Mrs. Dunphy was 
taken, I was asked to join in the organi- 
zation of a committee which would help 
to study the question of provision for 
the feebleminded in this city. 

Commissioner Kingsbury stated that 
he believed it to be true that up to the 
present time the city of New York had 
had no definite, clearly defined, well- 
articulated policy in regard to the care 
and disposition of mental defectives. 

He, therefore, after thoroughly can- 
vassing the situation, invited the ladies 
and gentlemen who make up this com- 
mittee to organize and assist him in the 
problems connected with such provision 
for the mentally defective. 

Randall’s Island will come before our 
committee only as we deal with the gen- 
eral problem of caring for the feeble- 
minded in New York city. We have had 


Tuomas D. Etror. 


nothing to do with special administra- 
tive questions there, and in particular 
nothing to do with the career or com- 
petency of Mrs. Dunphy. It was not 
through our activities or suggestion that 
charges against her were made, or that 
her removal was proposed. 

I think that there is a general feeling 
among all who are familiar with this 
problem that institutions for the care of 
the feebleminded so large, complex and 
important as that at Randall’s Island 
should be under the care of a medical 
man who is familiar with modern 
methods and problems in connection with 
such institutions at the present time. 
But this phase of the subject has not 
been before our committee. 

News Vorks CuHartes L. Dana, M.D. 


TOWARD PEACE 


To tHe Epitor: The Outlook of 
March 24 prints a suggestion which 
might well be repeated: in other periodi- 
cals. . Saying that “the horrors of war 
have been too much exploited,” it asks 
readers to co-operate in making “a rec- 
ord of good deeds.” 

One may doubt whether such a record, 
in an American periodical would do 
much toward its stated object of dimin- 
ishing the “terrible hatred” between na- 
tions now at war. Of its use to the 
cause of peace among Americans, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt. 

Even the tales of gallantry on the bat- 
tlefield warm our hearts and may to 
some degree discourage the indiscrimin- 
ate condemnation of any whole people. 
But the mercy of wounded soldiers for 
one another is more stirring to read of 
than the mutual kindness of fellow suf- 
ferers in a train wreck, and deeds done 
by men in uniform are all touched with 
the glamor of war. 

It is the good deeds of non-combatants, 
good deeds any where, that indicate the 
residuum of ordinary reasonableness 
and humanity under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which it is most worth our 
while to repeat. The more romantic in- 
cidents make better newspaper material, 
but they are negligible as peace propa- 
ganda. A belief that the men of other 
nations were individually chivalrous in 
warfare, and man for man had no quar- 
rel with us, would not prevent our arm- 
ing if we thought our country in danger 
of occupation by them. 

Where we fear least we have most 
hope ‘of peace. The first task of the 
peace advocate is to forestall panic. It 
is confidence which is the prime requisite 
for peaceful and satisfactory intercourse 
between nations as between individuals. 

Obviously, the implacable aggressors 
are now a minority in all countries. The 
majority fight in real or imagined self- 
defense. Confidence rests on knowledge 
that the people of neighbor nations will 
not utterly fail in reasonableness at a 
breath of disagreement, that they will 


not all, at a hint of hostility, desert the 
customary viewpoint of 


of danger. 


The stories we must value most are 
those which prove that in these days of. 


national enmity and spy scares people 
have not been stampeded. a 

Merely by way of instancing the sort 
of report I refer to let me mention 


briefly the otherwise insignificant cir~_ 


cumstance of the treatment of some Ger- 


man merchant seamen brought prisoners } 


to England. About 250 of these men, 


who were interned in j#ils and work- 
houses for lack of other government , 
controlled accommodation, have been re- 
moved by English persons, with the con- , 
and are far: 


sent of the government, 
more tolerably lodged in and about an 
abbey, where they are under surveillance 


of the regular local police only. The 


cost of providing for them exceeds the 
government maintenance allowance and 
the difference is privately contributed by 
English people. Some help has also been 
sent by Germans in America through the 
agency of an English woman here. 
Things of this sort are not conspicu- 
ously heroic but they prove that some 
people are keeping their heads and are 
not too frightened to be kind and just. 


So far as they go they do contribute, © 


t their sober | 
moments nor lose their humanity in face 


however slightly, to well founded inter- © 


national confidence. 


Will not Tur Survey, with its strong 
interest in peace, explicitly request and _ 
give place to reports which will justify — 
the international confidence which must — 


underly international peace, however that 
peace is secured? 


Philadelphia. 


INSIDE SING SING 
I spent one night 


A. S. CHEYNEY. 


To tHE Eprror: 


last week at Sing Sing prison, and my - 


experiences were so very 


interesting © 


that your readers may like to share © 


them. : 


At bedtime Warden Osborne brought — 
to my room and left alone with me for — 


half an hour two convicts, one of them 
a murderer with a life term, and the 
other serving ten years for assault. I 
took a real liking to both. They are 
men of a fine type, helping him won- 
derfully in his plans, and all on fire 
with interest. Their lives were dead 
and stagnant, and now they feel that 
they are not only helping two thou- 
sand men at Sing Sing, but helping the 
whole world outside if through them 
Osborne’s plans succeed. 

Men with memories know that the 
prisons have men of power as well as 
degenerates. Under the old plan, men 
in prison jwere hardly human beings. 
The lock-step, the cropped hair, and 
the striped suit had been abolished at 
Sing Sing before Osborne came, but he 
found an old-style prison of the worst 
sort, with black, small, wet cells and no 
conversation at either work or meals. 
Now conversation is unrestrained, and 
instead of being immured in very tiny 
cells alone from 6 p.m. until morning, 
the men have recreation and evening en- 
tertainments which sustain their spirits. 
» Some one once said that his idea of a 
university was President Mark Hopkins 
of Williams at one end of a log and 
a boy at the other. Some of the men 


| them,” he said. 
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{ talked with seemed almost ready to 
kiss Osborne’s feet, and to prefer their 
wretched physical conditions to a mod- 
ern prison with another warden. Men 
of force like to be trusted instead of 
distrusted, and when a man is confined 
for a fault of character it is poor 
policy to give him no influences which 


|} build character. 


Order is now kept more by officers of 
the Mutual Welfare League, whose in- 


} teresting court I attended, than by paid 
} men. 


I asked one of them what would 
happen if, with free conversation, dis- 


| orders or mutiny were arranged by their 


“We should almost kill 
“The boys would not 
stand for anything that might bring 


fellow-convicts. 


| back the old hell.” 


The new method makes better men, 
and the better men do _ better work. 
The output in many of the shops has 
doubled, so that Sing Sing may become 
self-supporting. 

I was at Harvard with Mr. Osborne, 
and have been for fifteen years a trus- 
tee of the George Junior Republic, of 
which he was president. There also 
he developed character by self-control 
and self-government, but immature 
boys do not respond so vigorously as 
mature men, and his success in five 
months at Sing Sing seems to me 
amazing. He is an emancipator of men, 
making better citizens out of men who 
have failed, and his fraternity and de- 
mocracy are solid. His plan does not 
need him except as a pioneer, and I 
feel sure that penology will be per- 
manently improved by what he is dem- 
onstrating. 


Buffalo. 


ESPERANTO FOR PEACE 


To tHe Epiror: I have been sur- 
prised to find no reference in any peace 
programs or peace movements to the 
part that might be played therein by an 


FrepeRIc ALMy, 


‘international auxiliary language. 


Inability of the citizens of one coun- 
try to understand the language of an- 
other gives rise to national prejudices. 
We do not want to lose our mother 
tongues, but we do need an additional 
language through which we can ex- 
change ideas with any inhabitant of the 
civilized world. The establishment of 
an universal language was one feature 
of a peace movement to which your re- 
cent symposium makes no reference 
whatever. 

More than sixty years ago Baha’Ullah, 
the Persian prophet, taught his follow- 
ers:. “Glory is not his who loves his 
native land; but glory is his who loves 
his kind. Ye are all fruits of one tree 
and leaves of one branch.” Baha’Ullah 
commanded the establishment of inter- 
national arbitration and an _ universal 
treaty limiting the size of the arma- 
ments for each government. 

As a means to this end of universal 
peace, Baha’Ullah gave the details of an 
international house of justice. It is re- 
markable also that sixty years ago, in 
a country whose state religion was Mo- 
hammedan, Baha’Ullah proclaimed the 
equality of the sexes; and also said that 
if parents had both a boy and a girl and 
could afford to educate only one of the 
two, the girl should receive the educa- 
tion because she would become the 


mother of children whom she should be 
able to teach. 

Abdul Baha, the prophet’s son, who 
visited this country a few years ago, has 
urged Bahais everywhere to study Esper- 
anto, since this universal language seems 
to have established a place for itself 
already and proved itself quite practic- 
able. The Bahai movement has its ad- 
herents in every civilized country in the 
world and includes such diversified ele- 
ments as Jews, Christians, Mohamme- 
dans, Buddhists, Zoroastrians and fol- 
lowers of the other great world-reli- 


gions. Hrrrs Core, M.D. 
New York. 


THE GIFT OF 
PIETRO 


By Joanna C. Colcord 


In these verses Miss Colcord tells of 
an incident which occurred in one of 
the district offices of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, of which 
she is superintendent of district work. 
They are reprinted from the society’s 
Bulletin. 


thin, stooped, 
tired man. 
“No work yet, Pietro?” 
“Signorina, 10. 
chimb the stairs and 
climb the stairs; 
The boss is sorry, but there ts 
no work: 
If any comes, he give to me, I 
know. 
So many weeks it is, I am afraid 


He glided in, a 


Each day I 


My hand will lose its cunning, 
and my heart 
Better times, they 
say, will come: 
Al! che lo sa? a job 1s hard to 
find, 
And were it not for this Societa 
My little girls would hunger.” 
’Neath his arm 
He had a package wrapped in 


Its courage. 


newspaper. 
Holding it out, “I bring you this,” 
he said, 

“For you to give it to some little 
boy; 


Some ragazzino who must stay 
from school 
Because his clothes are torn and 
thin and old. 
Knee-pants for boys is all 
that I can make; 
I have made nothing else for 
many years. 
and while I 
have no work 
I make a pair to fit a boy of 
twelve. 
The signorina must know many 
such 


I had some cloth, 


See!’ and he slipped the 
wrapping-stuff aside, 
Unrolled, and showed the gift 
of love he brought; 
The cheap coarse cloth, the 
careful workmanship. 
—She nook the meager bundle 
reverently ! 


NEW YORK NEWSBOYS 


To tHe Eprror: In connection with 
the campaign to raise funds for a new 
building for the Newsboys’ Home Club 
of New York, it seems worth while to 
emphasize one point, which has appar- 
ently been lost sight of, by the citizens 
and newspapers which are active in the 
movement. 

This is the fact, that all of those who 
are interested in the children insist upon 
living up to the letter of the law, solely 
because of the benefit to be derived by 
the newsboys themselves. They are the 
ones who ultimately suffer, if permitted 
to sell late at night, or at an early age; 
and surely they deserve the protection 
of all public-spirited citizens. 

We have learned beyond a doubt that 
the street traders are exposed to grave 
moral dangers, and to abnormal excite- 
ment in the intermissions between the 
periods of work; and it is only natural 
that the younger boy will far more easily 
be affected by disadvantageous influences 
than his older brother, and that the late 
hours add to the dangers and decrease 
the child’s power of resistance. 

It is to be hoped that all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of children, will 
join forces and use their influence to 
persuade the campaign committee of the 
Newsboys’ Home Club that no boys 
should be allowed the privileges of the 
club, unless they are obeying the New 
York law. That will help to discourage 
violations of the law, and will give pro- 
tection to some of the children. 


Grace M. LicHTen. 
New York. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHe Eprror: I wish to éxpress my keen 
appreciation of the service you render to 
the cause of education in Mr. Lane’s article 
on Mr. Wirt in THe Survey of March 6. 

A. E. WINsute. 
[Editor Journal of Education. | 


Boston. 


To tHe Eprror: Having received 
today your polite note, I feel it only 
right to give you my reasons for dis- 
continuing my subscription to THE 
Survey. There have been articles re- 
ferring to the war and the European 
situation which have pained me, because 
I have known these statements to be 
false. I feel sure that you do not will- 
ingly publish anything unfair or untrue 
and do not mean to complain, but the 
fact remains that I cannot read some of 
the things you print. It is wonderful 
to me how the English censorship affects 
the American press. 

Besides this, in the stress that these 
war times bring into my life here, in- 
terest for social work in America is 
forced into the background, particularly 
since on acount of my living in Europe, 
the United States has declared me no 
longer an American citizen, although I 
have been in the habit of making long 
visits to my native land every two or 
three years. This action of the govern- 
ment, in taking awav my passport has 
forced me to became an Austrian. 


Mary 
Meran, Tyrol, 


APPLETON SCHUNEMANN. 
Austria. 
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Russell Sage Foundation 


Recent Books 


West Side Survey 


Four studies in two volumes 


Boyhood and Lawlessness: 


The Neglected Girl 
By Ruth S. True 


@ Indelible pictures of how city life 
conditions the growth, play, homes, 
schooling and future of the boys and 
girls of the West Side of New York 
City—or of any city. 


384 pages, illustrated, postpaid $2.00 


Mothers Who Must Earn 


By Katharine Anthony 


The Middle West Side 
By Otho G. Cartwright 


@ A sympathetic study of the work 
and homes of 370 wage-earning 
mothers forced into the unskilled 
ranks by death, desertion and sick- 
ness of their men; and an interesting 
account of the growth of a pictur- 
esque part of New York from prim- 
eval forest to its present congested 
condition, 


306 pages, illustrated, postpaid $2.00 


Outdoor Relief in Missouri 
By George A. Warfield 
@ First-hand facts gathered by field 


workers in the rural districts of a state 
which is probably not strikingly differ- 
ent from a majority of the other states. 


150 pages, paper bound, postpaid $1.00 


Care and Education of 


Crippled Children in the U. S. 
By Edith Reeves 


@ Describes 37 hospitals, convalescent 
homes and asylums built for the cure, 
care, training and education of crippled 
children, and 27 other institutions which 
combine such care with other work. 


268 pages, illustrated, postpaid $2.00 


Working Girls in Evening Schools 
By Mary Van Kleeck 


@ The occupations, homes, ambitions of 
13,141 working girls and women who 
are attending evening schools after their 
days’ work, and personal interviews 
with 260 of them in their homes. 


268 pages, illustrated, postpaid $/.50 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East Twenty-second St. 
NEW YORK 


JOTTINGS 


A penny dance has been established in San 
Francisco with the backing of the Pacific 
Coast office of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. 


The Jewish Educational Alliance of Balti- 
more, in co-operation with Judge Williams 
of the Juvenile Court, is planning a junior 
juvenile court modeled on the pioneer or- 
ganization at Hiram House, Cleveland. 


The Louisiana State Social Hygiene A’- 
sociation has been created out of the de- 
partment of social hygiene of the Louisiana 
State Teachers’ Association. The president 
is Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim of Baton 
Rouge and the secretary-treasurer, Ward 
Anderson of Lake Providence. 


The Mary Fisher Home at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., changed its name this month 
to the Seabury Memorial Home, in recog- 
nition of the gift of the present building 
by Mrs. G. Thurston Seabury as a mem- 
orial to her husband. The home is for 
aged professional men and women who 
have outlived their working years and in 
many instances their family ties. 


Not all the provisions for better elec- 
tions sought from the New York Legis- 
lature by the Honest Ballot Association, 
the Citizens’ Union and the City Club were 
secured. But as passed the bill provides 
for more efficient administration of elec- 
tions, with less possibility of fraud; for 
the use of schoolhouses and other public 
buildings as polling places, a full week of 
evening registration and all day on Satur- 
day. 


A carload of farm produce was recently 
put on sale at cost in Hoboken, N. J., for 
the benefit of those who need assistance as 
a result of the war. The salesroom was 
in the basement of the Vocational School 
for Girls, and the sales force consisted of 
the students of the school, alternating in 
groups, who thus received training in an 
actual business undertaking. Other car- 
loads of produce may be ordered when 
necessary. 


On the ground that “it is legally and 
morally wrong for us to help keep up this 
murder by the sale of war mate- 
rials,’ the Organization of American Wom- 
en for Strict Neutrality has been formed at 
Baltimore. The object is to secure a million 
signatures to a petition to the federal gov- 
ernment to place an embargo “on all the 
things that kill”’ Blank petitions may be 
had of Mrs. H. C. Jones, 2523 Madison 
avenue, Baltimore. 


The Other Side, to be published occasion- 
ally by the United Hebrew Charities of New 
York city, is designed “to show the human 
and personal side of the work of a great 
institution.” The eight compact pages of 
the April issue are filled with “case stories” 
from the society’s records, and timely com- 
ment on the 1,960 “men, women and children 
who for the first time in their lives were 
compelled by need to come to us for aid 
during the month of March.” 


Harriét Blaine Beale, the daughter 
of the late James G. Blaine, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Town and Country Nursing Service of the 


American Red Cross, succeeding Mr 
\Vhitelaw Reid who resigned. Mrs. Beal 
has been for ‘several years identified wit 
the Visiting Nurse Society of the Distrie 
of Columbia. A new division, the Bureau 
of Membership, has been created at the. 
national headquarters of the Red Cross inp 
Washington, in charge of Lewis E. Stein’ 
who for many years has been in the office. 
of the national director. 


The New York Charities Directory font | 
1915 (New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety, $1 postpaid) presents its information: 
in a new and more accessible manner. The 
first thirty pages are a topical index whicl» 
shows at a glance how many hospitals, day” 
nurseries or settlements there are in Greater 
New York. Following this, alphabetically” 
arranged, are detailed descriptions of New 
York’s 2,000 social agencies and the city’s 
1,800 churches, listed by denominations. At 
the back of the book is an index containing 
the names of more than 4,000 persons en-- 
gaged in social and religious work in New 
York. 


The New York Legislature passed and 
the governor has signed a bill appropriating 
$5,000 for a commission to choose a site | 
for a colony for defective-delinquent women. | 
The five members of the commission are 
to be appointed by the governor. Passage 
of the bill was urged by the State Commis- 
sion to Investigate Provision for the Men- — 
tally Deficient, of which Robert W. Hebberd ~ 
was chairman, and the New York Prison ¢ 
Association. The commission’s full pro-— 
gram was not presented to the legislature — 
this year as its complete report was not 
ready and because of the state’s financial — 
situation. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Kaukauna Community Institute. Janu-_ 
ary, 1915. Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


. 


Mayville Community Institute. Februa- - 
ary, 1915. Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Cuba City Farmers’ and Community In- ~ 
stitute. February, 1915. Department of 
Farmers’ Institutes, Madison, Wis. 


Public Recreation. By Richard Henry 
Edwards. Price $1. Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Portage County Community Institute, 
Stevens Point [Wis.]. January, 1915. Ex- 
tension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


Save the Babies. By L. Emmett Holt. 
M.D., and Henry L. K. Shaw, M.D. Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


Typhoid Fever and Its Sequelae. By 
Louis T. Dublin, statistician, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York city. 


What Can Military Force Do in Mexico? 
By Norman Angell. Reprinted from the 
Independent. World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Baby Health Conferences. Pamphlet No. 
5. Council on Health and Public Instruc- 
tion, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Social Service Committee. By Rev. 
John C. Granbery. Price 10 cents; $5 per 
100 ake ge Smith and Lamar, Publishing 
House M. E. Church, South, Dallas, Texas. 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED, experienced executive, re- 
formatory work with’ girls, desires change 
of position. Can arrange meeting for Na- 
tional Conference, Baltimore. Address 
2126 SuRVEY. 


WANTED by trained social worker of 
experience position as Head Resident of 
Settlement or Recreation Center preferably 
in Kast or South. Address 2128, SurvEY. 


YOUNG woman lawyer who wishes to 
make social service life work desires posi- 
tion. Some experience; stenographer; cap- 
able, quick and executive ability. Address 
2129, SURVEY. 


REFINED, educated lady desires position 
as companion or secretary. Will travel. 
Address 2130, SURVEY. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing demand 


for Parish Assistants, Sunday School Directors, 
Headworkers of Church Settlements and Club Leaders. 
Open to men cand women, lern, undogmatic. 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions. in- 
cluding Twe Summer Sessions at the University of 
Chicago. Traveling fellowship yielding $810. Religious 
Education and Social Service Institutes during the Sum- 
mer quarter open to special students, with scholarship 


aid. Apply to F. C. Southworth, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City." 


Am I the Man 
You Want? 


Age 34; Health and Personality strong; 
Worked among and with all conditions of 
men and women; 3 years in London slums; 
3 years with Labrador fishers; 2 years unit- 
ing New England churches of opposing be- 
liefs into townsnip communal forces under 
one minister; 7 years in promotion, through 
editorship of City Magazine, founding City 
Club, Housekeeping Center and other social 
agencies, of civic work of large progressive 
city. Made printed surveys of Housing, 
Factory conditions, Population and Child 
Welfare. Had experience in the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, training in 
physical hygiene; good Publicity man; Can 
‘lecture on many civic, ethical and modern 
literary subjects. All round man, Desires 
position for state or large territory, pro- 
moting and organizing towns and cities 
into a communal force for tne common 

good, Will work hard; easy to work with; 

no crankyisms; Good references. Last sal- 
ary $2500.00. Invites correspondence. Ad- 
dress 2131, Survey. 


Directory of Students, 1898-1915. Bul- 
letin of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. Vol. VIII, No. 2. January, 1915. 
Charity Organization Society, New York 
city. 


Self-Government and Self-Support. Notes 
on community center work in school build- 
ings. Pamphlet No. 2. Social Center Com- 
mittee, People’s Institute, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York city. 


Report of Advisory Committee on the 
Plan of Development of Letchworth Vil- 
lage. Transmitted to the legislature, Janu- 
ary 25, 1915. Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent, 55 Wall Street, New York city. 


Bird’s-Eye View; Recreation Centers and 
Community Centers. Notes on community 
center work in school buildings Pamphlet 
No. 1. Social Center Committee, People’s 
Institute, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 


Vocational Guidance and Child Labor. 
By Owen R. Lovejoy. Pamphlet No. 244. 
March, 1915. Reprinted from Child Labor 
Bulletin. Price 5 cents. National Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York city. 


Control of Vice Conditions in European 
Cities. Observations of Alderman Willis 
O. Nance and Alderman Ellis Geiger. Em- 
bodied in a report to Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison. Municipal Reference Library, 
1005 City Hall, Chicago. 


Co-operation and Co-ordination of Vol- 
untary Public Health Organizations, By 
Frederick R. Green, M.D. Reprinted from 
the American Journal of Public Health. 
American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Subsidized Institutions for the Care of 
Dependent, Delinquent and Crippled Chil- 
dren. By Abraham Oseroff for the Alle- 
gheny County Committee of the Public 
Charities Association of Philadelphia. Peo- 
ple’s Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 


Sickness Insurance: Its Relation to Pub- 
lic Health and the Common Welfare. By 
B. S. Warren, surgeon, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Reprinted from the Public Healta 
Reports. Price 5 cents. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


County Health Organization in the United 
States. By Louis I. Dublin, statistician. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York city. Re- 
printed from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


Anthropometric Table for Male and Fe- 
male Children from 6 to 42 Months Old. 
Based on the measurements of 3,448 nor- 
mal babies in 23 states. Council on Health 
and Public Instruction, American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Build- 
ing and Repairing of Steam Railroad Cars: 
1907 to 1913. Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Whole No. 
163. Wages and Hours of Labor Series, 
No. 15. October 28, 1914. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Disease of Charity. By Bolton Hall. 
Revised from The Forum of November, 
1909. How We Foster Our Slums. By 
Bolton Hall, from proceedings of the First 
New York City Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Price 5 cents postpaid. 
Public Publishing Co., Ellsworth Building, 
Chicago. 


The Welfare Series 


Consisting of volumes dealing primarily 
with the problems of human well-being. 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


By twenty experts in social work. Edited by Philip 
Davis in collaboration with Maida Herman. 

An invaluable text book for those who seek a 
definite reply to the question: “‘Just what can | 
do and how shall I do it.” 


Cloth 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Now ready. 


CONSUMPTION. 
By John B. Hawes, 2d, M. D. 


A book for laymen by an eminent specialist. A 
volume which encouragestthe patient to co-oper- 
ate with the physician in the procedure of treat- 
ment and cure by showing him how intelligently 
to help himself. 


Cloth 12mo. Illustrated. 50c net. 


Now ready. 


STREET-LAND By Philip Davis. 


What shall we do with the children of the city 
streets? A question of great social pertinence, 
answered by one who knows whereof he speaks. 


Cloth 12mo. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
(Ready May 29) 


Other titles in preparation. 


All Booksellers. 


2 Small, Maynard & Co. & 


Publishers, Boston. 


For sale by 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
‘ FREDERICK LOBSER & CO., 
484 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street,New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & EB. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St. New York 


Country Property 


Owners having Pro- 
perty For Sale or To 


Rent for the coming 
season are invited to 
write for our adver- 
tising rates. 


THE SURVEY 


~ tr pamean | 


The Best Dressed 
Women in Europe 


who “set” 


economically 


—the fashion leaders—those 
the styles are the most 
dressed women im the world. 

So says Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney in the 
articles she is writing for “Goop Hwraurn.” 
And—Mrs, Whitney knows because her home is 
in Paris where she is a prominent member of 
the “‘American Colony,” belongs to clubs of 
which women of Royal Families are members 
and buys her own clothes from the great 
Parisian dress artists, In her own country, Mrs. 
Whitney is a leader in the social, literary and 
club life of New York and her writings and 
other work have made her “the highest paid 
Fashion Authority in the world.” 

Mrs. Whitney tells you, in ““Goop H&autrn,”’ 


that you can have clothes which are at once 
stylish, beautiful, suitable to yourself and 
healthful—without excessive cost. She also 


tells you how. The days of ugliness in com- 
mon sense clothes are past. The time of 
frivolous instability in fashions is passing. There 
dawns an era of sanity in women’s clothes. 
Mrs. Whitney’s articles appear only in “Goop 
HpaLrH”’—the magazine which teaches practical 
efficiency for the individual and the home. 
Send ten 2c. stamps (20c.) for the April 
“Goop Heraurn’ with Mrs. Whitney’s first ar- 
ticle or—get them all by subscribing to “Goop 
WeaLtrH” for a year. Only $2 and worth more. 


(Canadian postage 12c. extra, other Foreign 
postage 24¢, extra.) Mail your subscription 


and remittance to— 


GooD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
2605 W. Main St., Rattle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

S.S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 
Toall lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 


Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Season from June 16 to first week in September 


PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. rite for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Broadway, New Yerk,N. Y. 
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Great 
Spring Sale 


Housekeeping Linens Pmnicee 


Trade Mar i 
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McCutcheon’s Spring Sale of Housekeeping Linens has each year become 
of greater importance to women who know that the name McCutcheon’s 
means ‘* he best in linens.” 

In spite of the unsettled condition of the linen markets of the world, 
the sale is taking place this year as usual—and will continue until } May 
29th. It affords a most favorable opportunity to buy at reduced prices 
linens that we purchased when prices were 10% to 20% lower than at present. 


Table Cloths—from $1.90 to 50.00 each. 
Napkins—tfrom $1.85 to 21.00 per dozen. 
Sheets —from $5.00 to 14.50 per pair. 
Pillow Cases—tfrom $1.25 to 5.00 per pair. 
Towels —from $2.00 to 18.50 per dozen. 
And some special values in Tea Cloths, Bath Sets, Blankets, Comfortables 
and Bed Spreads. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Travel Studies in Civic and Social Progress 


Tour of South America, June 23—Sept. 3 
Tour of United States, July 1—Aug. 5 
Full Official Programme on Request 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL, 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK q 


THE CONTINENT 


(The National Presbyterian Weekly) 


iG a strongly edited and illustrated Chris- 

tian paper for the home. Its contrib- 
uting staff is selected from leaders in 
original thought. It is a weekly paper 
with a message for every member of the 
family. Dr. J. H. Jowett’s regular arti- 
cles are among the many features that 
are highly valued by the Continent’s loyal 


constituency. 


Try It for Six Months for $1.00 


Regular price 25c a month; $2. 50 a year. 


TRIAL OFFER BLANK 


ADDRESS 2c... cn cnccccnnenasmedbenbeesbranarmn ep eens naan ssacessucessensancesessaeua=nmennhusws oaecneeherahassese=seadenssrnesetucdadekustssauasseeieeananne 


Sign your name and address above and 
mail this coupon with a one dollar bill to 


THE CONTINENT 


509 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


